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!• Introduction. 

School One of the most marked developments in re- 
Statistics cent school administration is the attempt at 
application of definite standards in way of 
units of cost^ units of construction^ units of efficiency^ 
and so on to school practice. These standards are usually 
the result of careful^ exhaustive comparisons of the work 
of many localities as expressed statistically! hence there 
has been called into being a science of school statistics* 
The old-time school reports » the bug-bear of overworked 
teachers> the objects of solicitous care of formalist super- 
intendents and school boards » are under a spell of revital- 
Ization. What formerly went into weary tomes upon dust- 
laden shelves is now being put to effective use. As a con- 
sequence ouch change has been felt necessary in the collec- 
tion of these statistics both as to matter and method* One 
of the most important directions of this change is for a 
more complete descriptive account^ another for a more scien- 
tific statement ! and still another for uniformity among the 
many school systems. It is noteworthy that the subject of 
school statistics has occupied rather a prominent part in 
the educational discussions of the last half dozen yearsf 
and the literature upon the subject is fast becoming volumi- 
nous. It is noir an uncommon belief that efficient education- 
al administration is inqpossible without the help of such 
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2. 
accurate^ definite^ numerioal statements as statistics give. 

Sohool Census A good school census is the starting 

point of a good system of school statistics. 
Among other possible items of information, the census shows 
primarily how many and what children are of school age« 
Upon this as a basis , many states apportion school funds* 
It tells the administrator how many buildings are necessary, 
what seating capacity and other equipment must be provided; 
hence 9 it may be seen, the school census is the basis of 
rational budget making. More than that, it shows what chll*- 
dren should be in school or otherwise provided for education- 
ally, and by comparison with attendance records, shows what 
children are not in school* Obviously, this is the first 
step necessary to secure enforcement of compulsory attendance 
laws, and may, in like manner, be used as a guide to efficient 
execution of the child labor laws« In addition to these 
general uses, an accurate census may serve many other pur- 
poses, the nature of which it shall be the plan of this 
study to make clear. 

History The school census, as outlined above, is very 

modern in origin, as is the whole social census 

development. Not that enumerations were not made in other 

times, but that the purposes and methods have been so com- 
pletely changed that present census-taking is a distinctly 
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different thing from the enumerations and dome sda^^ common 
to Hebrews, Romans and the Ifedievals. Then the object was 
fiscal or military, now the purposes are generally social 
or demographic* Census-taking from the modern standpoint 
seems to have had its origin with the Scandinavian countries 
as far back as the middle of the eighteenth century • (1) 
In 1790, the United States took its first national census^ 
pursuant to a constitutional mandate, the purpose of which 
was to secure a democratic basis of ai)portionment of con- 
gressional representation. England and France followed 
with similar national enumerations in 1801 « But Levasseur 
points out (1) that not until 1846 was a really scientific 
census taken, and then by Belgium, followed by Oermany in 
1871« When the United States set about to take its first 
national census, it may be noted that this was not an un- 
precendented thing in the American colonies. In a government 
monograph issued by the Director of the Census in 1909, ^A 
Century of Population Growth," one may find tabulated state- 
ments of thirty-eight colonial censuses, twenty-oeven of which 
were taken prior to 1774 and the remainder before 1789* 
New York alone had collected eleven censuses and Rhode leland 
seven. The national schedules of 1790 were very similar to 

(1) Levasseur, La Population Francaise> Vol. 1. p. 892 « 
(Quoted in 'a Century Population Growth, Washington, p« 1.) 
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4. 
the Rhode lalaiid Liata of 1774« 

Evolution of If we may oonaider ita development in 
Sohool Cenaua connection with local achool ayatema^ the 

achool cenaua aeema to have been one of the 
earlieat forma of cenaua taking in America^ eapecially in 
the New England coloniea« Thia early development grew out 
of the neceesitiea of fitting local educational facilitiea 
to an enlarging population^ and^ conaequently, cauaed con-- 
oiderable variation in methoda^ variationa which peraiated 
when the local ayatema grew into atate ayatema* Subaequent 
development followed in each of the atatea aa object iona were 
raiaed and changea attempted , generally following linea 
peculiar to each atate « Any atudy of the achool cenaua re- 
veala an intereating diveraity among the proviaiona of the 
varioua atatea« In the general evolution of all^ aome have 
paaaed far in advance of othera^ aome have provided for the 
collection of very conqplete liata of fact a i aome have at- 
tempted to collect information impoaaible of enumeration^ 
many have omitted collecting eaaential itema^ and all have 
aought by numeroua waya to aecure a report with a minimum 
of inaccuracy* 

Critic iama Cenaua taking and ita methoda are in a 
atate of flux« It aeema unlikely that the 
majority of preaent ayatema will long remain unaltered. 
Change ia not only probable but neceaaary* Crltica *^®oqIc 
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5. 
pointing with much good reason to the cost as compared 
with the results* They argue that the million dollars^ or 
nearly that, which is expended annually in taking a school 
census might well be ezsployed in other ways than in getting 
some bits of meager> unusable information. Some object to 
the census because of the purpose for which it is taken , 
which is> in many states^ merely to provide a basis of school 
fund apportionment, a method now thoroughly discredited by 
many educators* Many others criticize because they do not 
find in its return' the facts which to them seem vitally 
important. Such a combination of criticism cannot but have 
its effect upon legislation from time to time* 

Purpose of The purpose of this study is to trace 

Study briefly the development of the school census^ 
to gather together information concerning 
present methods of school census taking, the kinds of facts 
collected, and the uses made of these facts. If, as a result^ 
certain evaluating comparisons may be made leading to sugges- 
tion as to what constitutes a good school census, the purpose 
will be justified and accomplished* 
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6. 
!!• Hiatorioal Development of the School Oensue* 

Before proceeding with an expoeition of existing eye- 
terna^ it may help to clarify the subject to trace out in 
some detail I their historic evolutions in some of the older 
states* This sort of longitudinal view^ we shall find for 
most states^ presents a degree of diversity much anaiagous 
to the variation now to be found among the different systems* 
This coincidence leads to the inference that possibly all 
of the states are evolving systems along quite similar llnes» 
and that present variation may be due^ more than to anything 
else 9 to difference in stage of evolution. But at any rate 
this backward look may point out what is most useful and 
lasting as opposed to what is defective in present systems. 

The school census began with the "district system" i and 
its primary function was the one it still serves in most 
states^ to furnish a basis for the distribution of common 
school money. The natural increase in population of the 
New England towns ^ in the course of time> made the early 
community plan of organization difficult to continue ^ es- 
pecially as agriculture developed* At the close of the 
Indian wars^ it became more safe to live out away from the 
villages, and expansion in territory of most towns not un- 
naturally fol lowed • But as the families moved away from 
the central community, it became increasingly difficult 
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7. 
because of distance^ for their children to attend schools 
To solve this problem of providing education for all the 
children^ the town-meetings or selectmen^ found it necessary 
to divide the town into units ^ which were variously known as 
••tenter" and "angles,* or "outskirts," "squaddams," "squads 
rons," and "district," the last term finally being used gen- 
erally« But the division of the town called for a division 
of school resources; and this problem in many cases was sol- 
ved by sending the regular teacher around to hold school in 
each "'squadron" in succession, the length of term in each 
depending upon the decision of the town meeting, or on the 
selectmen. Obviously, the school term for any individual 
child was considerably shortened, and consequently the sys- 
tem provoked much dissatisfaction* In the meantime, pro- 
visions were quite generally made for putting up school 
buildings in each of the "squaHdrons" and the next step 
was the logical one, viz«, the hiring of a teacher for each 
"'squadron". But good teachers, as well as the wherewithal 
to pay their salaries, were not so plentiful in those days^ 
and one can well imagine that the selectmen, or the school 
committees had considerable difficulty in supplying each 
"squadron"' or district with the sort of teacher desired 
at the salary that they were authorized to pay* The solution, 
so far as they were concerned, was to turn this matter over 
to the districts themselves and thus be relieved of the whole 
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reeponslbillty* Next oame the problem of apportioning the 
town money to these distriots in an equitable manner* In 
this it seeme that neoeseity rather than precedent ruled. 
There was no colonial law or rule governing the pointy so 
each town chose and developed a method of its own^ or copied 
the systems used in other towns* "More than thirty different 
modes of apportionment are reported," (1) among which we 
find the number of children of school a ^ e as one basis. 
But what school age comprehended was a matter of variation, 
Groton, for example , counted all males between the ages of 
four and twenty-one, and all females between the ages of 
four and eighteen. (3) Westminister counted all between 
the ages of four and twenty-one. (3) Attleborough counted 
all between the ages of four and sixteen, (4) as did also 
Greenfield, (5) and many other places. But the towns by no 
means adhered to a single method, or the method first used. 
Change from one to another was frequent, a fact significant 
of the struggles that must have taken place between the 
parties of wealth, of numbers, of influence, and of desire 
for progress in educational efficiency. The earliest 
method of apportionment was not uncommonly that of on the 



(1) Martin; Evolution of the Mass. School System, p. 97. 

i3) Butler, C. : Hist^ of the Town of Groton, p.281. 

Z) Heywood, W.S.: Hist, of Westminister, p. 346. 

4 J Dagget, J,: Hist, of Attleborough, p«316-8. 

(5) Thompson, F.M. : Hist, of Greenfield, .p.584-90. 
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9. 
basis of wealth, or in proportion to the "grand list," 
Examples of this may be seen in Wethersfieldi Conn« , 1712; 
(1) and New Britain, 1718* (3) Apportionment on the basis 
of the number of children seems to have become common in 
the middle and latter parts of the century, and more fre- 
quently in Ifaesachusetts than in Connect icut« 

Connecticut Connecticut seems to have be^^ held quite 
consistently to apportionment on the basis 
of wealth, fof when the state school fund was established 
in 1796, that method was adopted by the state in making 
its distribution to the towns, (3) This method was con- 
tinued until 1820, when the basis was changed to that of the 
number of school age, including all between the ages of 
four and twenty* The law then passed, provided that an 
enumeration should be made annually on or before the first 
Monday in August* (4) The duty consisted simply in finding 
the number of school age* No penalty was placed upon failure 
to report, Guid no provisions were made to secure corrections 
of false returns* According to Barnard, the school system 
rapidly deteriorated under this plan* In 1837, some legis- 
lative attempt was made to check the downward course* 



[1) Adams-Stiles: Ancient Wethersf leld, Ch* IZ. 
2) Camp, D*N : History of New Britain, p*212 ff* 

[3) Uorgaii, F* : Conn, as a Colony and as a State* Vol*3,p«223 

(4) Barnard, H*: Report of the Supt. of Common Schools, 

1859, p*148 ff. 
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10^ 
School oommitteeB were required to make full reports on 
a oonsiderable number of points > as to school attendence^ 
teachers > length of school term^ number enrol led| number 
of illiterate between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one^ 
etc« Further^ a small penalty was placed upon disobedience; 
but the results were not very effective, (l) Reports were 
received from less than half the towns the first year« The 
next year^ 1838» the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools 
was created^ (2) with power to require reports from local 
officers* At this point began a process of improvement in 
the school census requirements that gradually brought them 
into efficient form* In 1839^ it was specified that no state 
money should be paid unless the proper returns were made; 
(3) and in 1841 , a new school act made provisions for a more 
complete census* (4) All between the ages of four and six- 
teen were to be enumerated^ as before^ by the district 
committee 9 but now to include the names of parents* Enu- 
merators were required to take oath that the report was 
correct, and provisions were made for its examination by 
the committee of the school society before it should be sent 
to the state. A false report was made punishable by a fine 



(1) Barnard, H: Report of the Supt. of Common Schools, 

1859, p* 164-7* 
Public Statute Laws of Conn. 1838, Ch. 52. 
Public Acts of Conn*, 1839, Ch*187* 

(4) Public Acts of Conn., 1841, Ch*188, sees- 5,30,32* 
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of not exoeeding sixty dollars « 

In 1853^ the time of taking the census was changed 
from August to January, (l) and in 1863, a further penalty 
was provided for delay beyond a certain date in sending in 
the census report s« From this time they began to come 
regularly to the state, as may be inferred from the abate-- 
ment of complaint in the state educational reports, and the 
regularly published statistics* It was not until coDq;)ulsory 
education acts were passed that changes were again considered 
necessary « In 1879, a law was enacted requiring that local 
school officers must report how many of school age were 
attending school t (2) and how many were not, classified into 
age groups of all under five, all between five and eight, 
all between eight and fourteen, and all between fourteen add 
sixteen* Guided by i)aet experience, it was provided that 
no town or district should participate in the state fund 
until such reports were received* In 1882, delay in sending 
in this report when due, was made punishable by a cumulative 
penalty on the principle that the longer the delay was, the 

(1) Public Acts of Conn., 1852, Ch. 57^ 

(2) Public Acts of Conn., 1879, Ch. 19. 
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13. 
greater the fine should be« (1) It was also enacted in 
that year that the enumeration should Include ^ not only 
the number > but also the name and age of every child of 
school age« Payment for the work of enumerating was fixed 
at one dollar^ and three cents additional for each name 
aboViC fifty* (3) 

In these measures we clearly note the change in the 
census to make it more useful ^ not only as a basis for 
distribution of school funds ^ but also as an aid to pro- 
per enforcement of compulsory attendence laws* In 1889^ 
the time of enumeration was changed from January to Nov-* 
ember, (3} and in 1897, from November to Octobere (4) 
In changing the time, it seems to have been the aim of 
the legislators to get the enumeration in time to enforce 
attendence at school before the most of the school year 
had passed. 

Massachusetts It has already been pointed out that 

some of the towns of Massachusetts had 
employed a school census, even before the time of the 



(1) Public Acts of Conn., 1882, Ch. 19. 

(3) Public Acts of Conn., 1882, Ch. 19. 

(3) Public Acts of Conn., 1889, Ch. 26. 

(4) Public Acts of Conn., 1897, Ch. 50. 
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Revolution* The beginnings of a state eohool census are 
to be found in a law enacted in 1826 ^ requiring that each 
town should make certain reports annually to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth* (l) Among other items we find that 
this law called for the number of pupils enrolled in both 
piiblic and private schools ^ and the number of persons between 
the ages of four and sixteen years ^ also the number between 
fourteen and twenty-one who could neither read nor write* 
But no penalty was placed upon officials who should fail to 
report; no means to secure obedience were provided* The 
Secretary sent out blanks to all of the towns and received 
replies from two-hundred-fourteen, while eighty-eight were 
silent* (2) But in years following, the town officers be* 
came more and more lax, until in 1831, only eighty-eight 
made reports, most of which were defective - inaccurate or 
Incomplete* (3) In 1832, a legislative committee set out 
to sork to get some definite information regarding the 
schools, and a special effort was made to get returns from 
as many towns as possible; but, even then, only ninety-nine 

(1) lfa88« Acts and Resolves, 1826, Ch«145, sec* 8* 

(2) Twenty-second An* Rept* Ibiss* Bd. of Educ* p« 46. 

(3) Twenty-oecond An* Rept. Mass* Bd* of Educ* p* 47. 
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14 
out of three-hundred-five reported at all. (1) 

In 1834^ the state school fund was established, (2) and 
the first distribution of its income was nade in 1836, But 
the legislature 9 profiting by the example of failure in 
Connecticut, wisely placed the condition upon towns that 
wished to participate that they must make definite » regular 
reports to the state. (3) The reports of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth for that year, show that two-hundred-sixty- 
one out of three-hundred-five towns reported. (4) This, 
then, was the beginning of that system of school statistics 
in Massachusetts which has made intelligent legislation and 
popular co-operation possible in educational matters con- 
cerning the whole state. 

The method of apportionment used in 1836 was not based 
on the school census, but one-half of the money was dis«- 
tributed on the basis of total population as determined by 
the last United States Census, and the other half to cities 



(1) Twenty-second An. Report, Mass* 6d« of Educ. 

p. 41-2. 

(2) Mass. Acts and Resolves, 1834, Ch. 169. 

(3) Mass. Acts and Resolves, 1834, Ch. 78. 

(4) Twenty-second Annual Report of Mass« Bd. of Educ, 

p. 50. 
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15* 
and towns in proportion to the amounts raised by local 
taxation. (1) But in 1837 > the school census became the 
basis of school fund and distribution^ 

To meet this use of the census more adequately, a new 
law was passed, specifying that it should be taken annually, 
by the school committees » in the month of May, to include 
all persons between the ages of four and sixteen, and the 
necessary blanks were to be prei)ared and furnished by the 
state board of education* The school committees were re- 
quired to take oath that the report was correct, to read 
it before the annual meeting, and then send it to the state 
board of education* Failure to comply in any particular was 
punishable by loss of share of school funds* (3) But 
educational ideas concerning these matters seem to have been 
quite unstable then, for in 1840, the basis of distribution 
was changed to that of whole population* (3) This lasted 
for only one year, however, and then the state restored the 
practice planned out in 1838* (4) 

In 1846, this law was re-enacted, strengthening some 
of its propositions, and more clearly defining the functions 



(1) Senate Boc* 8, 1836, Report of secty. of state and 
treas. on the apportionment of the school fund* 

(2) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1838, Ch* 105, sec* 1. 
(s) Mass. Acts and Resolves, 1840, Ch* 7* 

(4) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1841, Ch. 17* sec* 2* 
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of the state board and of the school committeeB. (l) 

In 1849 9 the ceneuB ages were changed to five to fifteen* 

(3) And in 1855^ the duty of taking the ceneue was trans** 
ferred from the school committees to the local assessorsj 
these officials to report to the former upon completing the 
work^ and then^ as before ^ the school committees to report 
under oath to the secretary of the board of education* (3) 

In the main^ this system remained the same until 1874^ 
when the duty of taking the census was again re-transferred 
from the assessors to the school committees > or appointees 
of the school committees^ not the assessors in any case* 

(4) In this step , we detect the first attempt to make use 
of the census for the purpose of enforcing the compulsory 
attendence laws« Massachusetts had passed such a law in 
1852; (5) but, as shown in the reports of the secretary 
of the board of education, little had been done in way of 
enforcing it« But its very nature, it was, indeed, non-en- 
forceable* In 1870, and again in 1873 and 1874, other laws 
were enacted, taking the place of the older one, remedying 



(I) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1846, Ch« 223, Sec* 2,4* 

'.2) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1849, Ch* 117, sec* 2* 

3) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1855, Ch* 15. 

(4) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1874, Ch* 303* 

(5) Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1852, Ch* 240* 
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8ome of its defects^ ae for instance^ taking the responsi- 
bility of prooecuting offenders from the town treasurer and 
putting it in the more proper place ^ with the school ooiii- 
mittee« (1) Thus we see that by 1874 ^ it had become evident 
that the school committee needed to have charge of the census 
in order to get the best results from the compulsory attendence 
laws* Recommendations made by the secretary of the board 
of education 9 accompanying the notice of the passage of the 
law^ sent to the towns^ suggested that the census should be 
taken by the local truant officer, wherever such an officer 
had been appointed by the local board* It was also recom- 
mended that a copy be made of the census and placed in the 
hands of the teacher, who should be expected to aid in the 
enforcement of the laws to the extent of reporting to the 
committee those children of school age not in school* (2) 

Ten years later, the basis of apportionment was changed 
to that of one-half of the money on the basis of the school 
census, instead of all of it as before, and the other half 
on the basis of town valuation* (3) In 1898, a new school 
census law was passed, which was a decided improvement over 



Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1874, Ch. 835* 
38th An* Report, Mass. Bd* of Ed* p. 181 ff. 
Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1884, Ch. 22, sec. 1« 
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18 
all of those previously enacted^ (1) To aid further in 
getting attendance laws obeyed^ the enumeration time was 
changed from May to September^ so as to coincide with the 
time when children should begin going to school* For the 
first time the law called for names and ages of all children 
of the ages five to fifteen^ and special classification was 
to be made of all between the ages of seven and fourteen, the 
compulsory period, and of all between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one, unable to read or write* In addition to this, 
to provide for further development, the law provided that the 
school census should contain mxch other facts as the secretary 
of the board of education might call for* Blanks were fur- 
nished by the secretary and a house to house canvass was 
recommended* (2) 

The chief purpose of the census, as now required, is to 
get the means of enforcing compulsory attendance by first 
learning who cuid where the children are; although it was 
not until 1903, that the school census ceased to be used as 
a basis for distributing part of the school money. As the 
laws now stand, the only point at which the school census 
and school apportionment meet, is in the regulation that 

)1} Mass* Acts and Resolves, 1898, Ch* 496, Sec* 13-17. 
(2) 62nd, 63d, and 64th An. Report of Mass. State Bd. of 

Education* 

See articles on School Census* 
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19 
no town which does not raise annually at least three dollars 
per census child^ shall be entitled to a share. But^ since 
all of the towns raise more than that^ there is no special 
significance in this regulation* 



Rhode Island Rhode Island did not get a real 

school census until 1896. The state 
school fund was established in 1838» but the legislature 
decided that the apportionment should be made on the basis 
of the population of all under sixteen as determined by 
the United States census* (l) In 1839 ^ the law was mod- 
ified so as to include only whites under fifteen^ colored 
under ten^ and five-fourteenths of colored between the ages 
of ten and twenty-fc3ur« The United States census figures 
were to furnish the results. (2) But in 1845^ all under 
fifteen^ both white and colored^ were taken as the basis of 
apportionment. In 1876, the law provided that the number 
of children might be obtained from either the United States 
or state census reportSf (3) and in 1883 , the first compul- 
sory law was passed J but it was not yet considered necessary 



(1) School Act of 1838, sec. 1. 

(2) School Law of 1839, sec* 3. 

(3) School Law of 1876, Art. III., sec. 3. 
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to have the sohool ceneue as an aid until 1896« (1) 
This law was made very similar to the Uaesachueetta enactment » 
and was passed solely for the purpose of giving aid to en*- 
forcing compulsory at tendance « In 1900, it was amended so 
as to include only children between the ages of five and 
fifteen^ and the date of taking was fixed at January first 
of each year« (3) 



Maine Maine followed the example of Massachusetts 
in prescribing that certain reports should be 
returned to the state before the school money was to be 
distributed. Among these reports^ one may note the begin- 
ning$of the school census. Such reports were asked for 
before 1850^ the date of the establishment of the school 
fund, but rarely received. In 1851, all towns, excepting 
sixteen only, made the complete, required returns. (3) 
The school census was used frorn^ this time, down to within 
the last two decades, simply as a basis for school fund 
distribution. 



11) School Law of 1896^ CVtV- 
[3) School Law of 1900, Ch. 739. 

,S) Fifth Annual Report of Mass. Board of Education, 

p. 15 ff. 
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Vermont Vermont began taking a school census in 

1888. This state has never employed the cen- 
sus as a basis of state money distributioni so the need for 
it was not felt until the time of awakening of the public 
interest in compulsory attendance « Hence the first law seems 
to have had this for its primary purpose « (1) The law 
provided that it should be taken by the clerks of the districts, 
annual ly^ in June« Name and age of each child of school age 
were requiredi also the names of the x>arents» The clerk 
was required to keep this list on file and to make such re- 
ports therefrom as the state superintendent might call for. 
Parents refusing information were to be fined from one to 
twenty dollars, and the clerk was to receive the sum of 
three «ents for each name of school children enumerated* 
This provision was amended in 1892, making the date of the 
enumeration March, instead on June, and changing the min- 
imum penalty for parents who refuse infornaation from one to 
five dollars* The clerk's compensation was fixed at four 
cents per name* (2) In 1898, the date of taking was changed 
to February first. (3) 



Vt. School Laws, 1888, No* 9, sec* 168-170* 
Vt. School Laws, 1892, No. 20, sec. 5-7. 



(3) Vt. School LawB) 1898, No. 30, sec, 6. 
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New York The census history in this state is also 
closely associated with that of the school 
fund, although! after its first use, the census developed 
rather slowly* The school fund was established in 1795, on 
April 7. But it was provided that the income should be dis- 
tributed among the counties according to representation in 
the legislature « A few years later , the basis was changed 
to that of the number of voters , and the counties were re«* 
quired to disrtibute to the towns on the basis of number of 
taxpayers* The towns were to distribute on the basis of 
length of school in number of days provided* Returns were 
to be sent regularly to the state from the towns and coun- 
ties* (1) 

But in 1813 > the school census came into regular use 
as a basis of distributing school fUnds from the towns to 
the districts* (3) The law provided that the school 
trustees of the districts should make the enumeration, count- 
ing all between the ages of five and fifteen* The report of 
the total number each May was required to be sent to the 
town commissioners* The latter reported to the county clerk, 

(1) Draper, A*S* The New York School System, p. 41 ff 
(3) Laws of N.Y. Van Ness & Woodworthj irn, CKav^^ «ecJ^^ 
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and this official was to report to the state superintendent. 
But apportionment by state to county and county to town was 
provided for on other bases. 

Some of the weaknesses of the system had apparently 
been learned by 1819^ for the law was then amended so that 
compilers cf false reports were to be punished by a fine of 
twenty-five dollars. Also^ the date of taking the school 
census was changed to January. (1) As further evidence of 
graft in this early day^ it miLght be noted in passing the 
state superintendent's report for the next year contained 
a definite caution to district trustees not to lay themselves 
liable to prosecution by making the totals larger than they 
should be. 

In 1831 J names of parents and number of children residing 
with same were required^ and public paupers were excepted 
from the enumeration. (3) In 1836 > the school age was 
raised to sixteen. (3) In 1844 , the further change was 
made, requiring township superintendents to make the appor- 
tionment to the districts. (4) In his report for that 
year, state superintendent Young remarks the apparent 
looseness and inaccuracy of the enumeration. 



(1) N. T. School Laws, 1838, sec. 5. 

(3) Laws of State of New York, 1831, Ch. 377, sec. 6. 

(3) N. Y. School Laws, 1856, Art. III., sec. 105-106. 

(4) N. Y. School Laws, Art. III. sec. 34-36. 
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In 1847 ^ apportionment was generally fixed on the basis 
of the aohool oensue^ which was by the same act^ made to in- 
clude all children between the ages of four and twenty* (1) 
But method of apportionment in New Tork has never remained 
fixed for long^ and, in 1856> it was provided that one- 
third of the total school fund income should be set aside ^ 
to be divided among the districts on the basis of thirty- 
three sents for each census child, on condition that the dis- 
trict return correct reports at the time called for. (8) 
Township funds were to be distributed in the same manner 
as before. Blanks were to be provided by the state. 

The school age was raised to five in 1864, (3) and 
names of parents and number of children per family were 
also specifically required at this time. Evidently, the 
enumerations made by the trustees had not been above sus- 
picion up to this time. But results were still not satis- 
factory, for there was more legislation to follow. The 
method of apportionment was given another variation in 1866. 
(4) Part of the money was distributed to districts on the 
basis of average attaftdance, but a very considerable part 
still found its way to the district on the basis of the 



I) Laws of State of New York, 1847, Ch. 480, sec. 118. 

3) Laws of State of New Tork, 1856, Ch^ 179 sec. 50. 

[S) Laws of State of New Jfork, 1864, Title VI^ sec 60-61. 

(4) Laws of State of New Tork, 1866, Title III. sec. 5-J4. 
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school c6n8U8« These provisions seemed rather satisfactoryj 
for no change of note took place again \mtil 1889 » when the 
date of taking the school census was changed from September 
to June, (1) 

But in 1895 I a new sort of law was passed^ providing 
that the state superintendent should take a census bien- 
nially, in the month of October^ in all cities of ten thou- 
sand population^or over« The items to be collected were 
as follows: name^ age and totals of all between the ages 
of four and sixteen, all illiterates between the ages of 
twelve and of twenty-one, together with specifications as 
to whether the child enumerated was enrolled in school or 
not, and as to whether school was public or private* The 
superintendent was given full power to collect what other 
items he might desire* The cost of the census was to be 
borne by the cities* Refusal on the part of parents to 
answer the question of the enumerators was made punishable 
by a penalty of a maximum of twenty dollars and thirty days 
in Jail* (2) This law was a distinct departure from any- 
thing studied here before* The taking of the census was 
placed in the hands of the central educational administra- 
tive body, with power to get the information wanted* It 

(1) Laws of State of New Tork, 1869^ Art 6^ sec* 60-64, 

(2) Laws of State of New York, 1895, Ch* 550* 
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wae an entire reversal of the policy of having all of 
this work performed by pocal officials % But unfortunately 
for thoee who argue that centralization in educational mat- 
ters is always a good things this law seems to have been a 
failure* The census was taken » as provided » two times; 
and then the whole machinery stopped > although the law re- 
mained un-repealed* (1) But the ordinary district census 
was taken as usual « New York has again struck out in a 
new census venture ^ along lines quite new to Americans* 
This law was passed in 1908 » As in the aim of the 1895 
law^ this one tries to get definite hold of the school attend- 
ance situation* Other than this^ the aim seems to be to get 
at facts as to child labor> illiteracy and defectives* A 
cooqplcte description of this law follows in another place 
in this study* 



Ohio Ohio (2) has had a most interesting develop- 
ment of the census » showing evolution from the 
crudest forms to one of the best systems in the Union* As 
in the case of the other states > here the search for an equi-- 
tab 1ft basis of school ftind apportionment brought out the 
school census* 



lal 



Charities, Vol. 15, p. 412-3. 

For substance of this sketch of the history of the 
census of Ohio, I am indebted to Mary L. HinsdaJe » molp 
Leg. Hist, of the Pub. School System of Ohio ^T^'^^d^'" 
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The firet tax laid beyond local limits for school pur- 
poses was a county tax, authorized in 1825« This was to be 
distributed on the basis of the number of house-holders 
and the oounty auditor was designated to make the enumeration, 
also to apportion the money* In 1827, the proceeds of the 
sale of school sections were distributed to the townships 
in which the land was sold« On March 2, 1831, a law was 
enacted creating the state school fund, making the income 
available in 1835, and its distribution was to be based on 
the total male population above the age of twenty-one « 
Apparently no thought had yet entered the minds of the 
legislators to collect a school census, or to ax>portion 
money on that basis* But on Uarch 10, the district system 
was created and legalized, and among other duties, the 
district clerk was directed to enumerate all while children 
between the ages of four and twenty-one, excluding all those 
married* This was to be done annually in the month of Nov- 
ember, and the results reported tothe county auditor, who 
was required to distribute county school taxes on this basis* 
The distribution of state funds according to the number of 
voters was carried out only once. In 1836, the county 
auditor was directed by law to report the totals of the 
local enumerations to the state to be used thereafter as a 
basis for apportlirotng the state funds* 
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A law of 1837 provided that there should be a state 
superintendent, and this officer was given the power to 
oollect the Information from the counties as to number of 
sehool age, and make the apportionment as provided for in 
18S6« The next year, the duty of taJcing the census was 
removed from the district clerk and given to the town clerk, 
but in 1843, it was again restored to the town clerk. The 
same law took away practically all of the town clerk* s school 
duties, and also wiped out the office of state superintendent « 
The Secretary of State was empowered to perform all statisti- 
cal duties formerly to be done by the state superintendent. 

This last event marked the highest limit of lacal con- 
trol in Ohio* s educational history* Since then, there has 
been a gradual, almost steady, development away from this 
extreme of decentralization* 

The politics of slavery made itself felt in 1848 by a 
law requiring the enumeration of black children wherever 
there were enough to constitute a school, and in 1853, all 
colored children were regularly co\inted« 

Ohio had not at first required that reports must be sent 
in before the distributtion of state money was made. 
In 1848, a measure was passed penalizing officers for 
failure to report in time, but it was not until 1848 that 
full reports were received from all of the counties* 

Then followed a lond period in which the school census 
received no further attention* One slight change^ namely. 
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raising the lower limit of school age from five to six 
years was made in the year 1873 « But in 1889^ a compul- 
sory attendance law was passed^ repealing another which 
dated from 1877, but which had been a dead letter from the 
time of issue « Efforts toward getting proper enforcement 
of this law again turned the attention of the legislature 
toward the census law« Hew sections and provisions were 
added to the old law in 1890, 1893, 1898, and in 1905 and 
1908 > the law was still further changed so as to make its 
operation as effective as possible* As to the character of 
these provisions, the reader is referred to the table of 
state census laws. The Ohio census law is now one of the 
best in the country, both in simplicity and in completeness* 

Indiana As early as January 2, 1819, Indiana 

approved an act requiring distribution of 
proceeds from school sections in the townships to the schools 
on the basis of the number of children attending, the teacher 
to make the report under oath, to the township annual ly* (l) 
But in 1883, the Congressional townships were incorporated, 
and provisions for schools in them enacted. This fixed the 
district system upon Indiana from a legal standpoint* 
Townships were to be divided up into school districts as 

(1) Laws of Indiana, 1819, Jan* 3. 
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soon as poeslble* District trustees were to be appointed 
and euaiong their other duties, was the one to make an enum- 
eration annually of all freeholders and householders who 
were voters, and of all children under twenty-one years of 
age. The list of children was to be divided into three 
classes, viz*, all under five, all between the ages of five 
and fourteen, and all between the ages of fourteen and twen- 
ty-one. This list was to be kept by the district trustees, 
and a copy of it was directed to be sent to the township 
clerk in the month of November, each year. But the use to 
which this census was put is not clear, for it appears that 
the school moneys in the hands of the township treasurer 
were apportioned to the districts on the basis of total 
days attendance as reported by the teacher under oath; and 
the district treasurers paid it out to the families which 
had sent the children to school, on the same basis. It 
combined features of public aid with the older system of 
rate-bills. (1) Where the districts were not yet organized, 
the law of 1836 provided that school money should be i>aid 
directly to parents by the town treasurer, whenever those 
parents employed teachers for their children, but that this 
type of aid should cease as soon as a public school had been 
started. (2) 



(3) 



Laws of Indiana, 1833, Oh. 70* 
Laws of Indiana, 1836, Oh. 47. 
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51 
In 1837^ the law was amended so that the census included 
only those between the ages of five and twenty-one ^ and 
distinct reference is made to its use as a basis for appor- 
rioning the township funds to the districts^ The district 
trustees were required to keep, constantly ^ a list on hand 
of all voters , amount of land held by each^ and the number 
of children^ between the ages namdd above ^ in each family* 
This list was directed to be corrected from time to time^ 
and a copy sent each year to the township treasurer ^ who 
made the apportionment therefrom* In the cases where dis- 
tricts were not yet organized^ the law of 1836 still held.(l) 

Further legislation and amendment followed in 1838 and 
1841 ^ also in 1843^ in which the duties of the various school 
officers were slightly changed or more specifically stated^ 
but no material change was made regarding the census or its 
uses* (3) 

In 1853 ^ some notable changes were made* It was re- 
quired that the census be taken before September twentieth 
of each year by the township trustees^ sind all children 
were to be classified into two groups > showing number between 
thirteen and twenty-one* No married persons were to be 
counted* The results were to be read at the annual town 
meeting and a map of the township was directed to be made 
showing location of residence of every child enumerated* 



(1) Laws of Indiana^ 1837^ Ch* 3. 

(3) Laws of Indiana, 1838; Feb. 17, 1841, Ch* 11 ff. ReXr^T^ 

Stat. 1843, Art* V. sec 77. Dgtzedby vrr^OglC 
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The use to be made of the enumeration was as before^ to 
furnleh the basis for school money distribution from 
county to town and from town to the districts* (l) 

In addition to other facts already called for^ sex was 
t9 be specified according to the law of 1855; (3) and the 
law of 1865 added the further qualification that the chil- 
dren must be white • Names of parents were also to be taken 
down^ and the number of each sex per family was another item 
then called for. (3) But by 1873 , colored children were 
again required to be enumerated and the school age was raised 
from five to six years* This law required that the list 
of the enumeration should be left with the county super intend* 
ents. (4) 

Further change was made in 1895* The census taker was 
required to take oath that his work was correct; white and 
colored children were to be listed separately; and signatures 
of parents required for every family, as proof that the re- 
port was correct* In cities^ it was required that the ad- 
dress of each family should be given; and a penalty of from 
fifty to one-hundred dollars and imprisonment for a maximum 
of thirty days was fixed for enumerators who sent in false 
reports* (5) In 1901, it was enacted that the census should 
be used in enforcing the compulsory attendance laws. (6)* 

.1) Laws of Indiana, 1853, Uch. 4, see. 2^ 

2j School Code, 1855, Mch« 5* 

3) School Code, 1865, Ifch. 6, seO. 14. 

l4) Rev. Stat« Ind, 1883, sec* 4472, Law of Mch. 8, 1873* 

[5) School Laws, 1895, Mch. 5, sec. 4472, C^rM^n]o 

(6) Rev. Stat., Ind. 1901, sec*6933j; enacted'^lfial^y idVxSgl^^ 
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Wisconsin For the beginning of the history of 

Wisconsin's school census^ one must go back 
to her territorial history, and we may be able to gain some- 
thing by going back to the days when Wisconsin was a part 
of Illinois and Michigan Territories* So far as it could 
be ascertained, Illinois educational legislation began after 
Wisconsin had been separated and attached to Michigan in 18].8* 
But the latter had already made atteoipts to found a school 
system and during the years that followed, considerable ad- 
vance was made* It seems that it may be fairly asserted 
that Wisconsin inherited much from the Michigan system, even 
as Michigan adopted her views from the older states of 
Massachusetts and New York, From 1836 to 1839 the Territory 
of Wisconsin operated what few schools there were, entirely 
under the Michigan laws, and legislation that followed was 
somewhat similar to enactments made in that states 

It was enacted by the Territory of Michigan in 1809, 
if reports be true, for no copy of the law seems to exists 
that the whole region comprised in that territory should be 
laid off into districts, and all children between the ages 
of four and eighteen to be enumerated and ^reported to the 
territorial government* It further provided that a sun of 
from two to four dollars per child should be raised and 
granted to the districts for the education of these children* 
Each district was to be required to raise an equal amount by 
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local taxation, or receive no territorial money* (l) 
This law which was remarkable in that it ante-dated most 
state legislation along these lines h y IW Li ie s by twenty or 
thirty years> was a failure, in that nothing came of it« 
The territory was not yet ready for such advanced legislation, 

Another well-planned scheme was made into law in 1817, 
providing for a completely centralized school system for the 
territory; but this,likewisej remained a dead letter* The 
next year, the boundaries were re-arranged and Wisconsin 
became a part of Uichigan* Immigration from the East began 
to set in, especially to the southern section of Michigan* 
Ilany of these newcomers were from New England and New York, 
fiind these naturally brought with them views on education 
based on the experience of these older states, but with 
these the spirit which refused to tolerate the government 
of schools by any such system as that planned out in 1817* 
This immigration was largely increased by the completion of 
the Erie canal, and, by 1837, was strong enough to make it- 
self felt in an entirely different sort of educational 
policy from that known to Uichigan before* 

The law enacted in that year dealt with townships as 
the local units, not with districts, but townships were 
permitted to district themselves, thus following New England 
and New York models* Honey was to be distributed on the 

(1) Putnam, D: Development of Primary and Secondary 
Public Education in Michigan, p. »ff. 
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basis of the number of children between the ages of five 
and fifteen, from the state to the townships, and the dis- 
tribution from townships to districts varied, but was 
usually on the same basis, or according to the number of 
pupils actually attending schools The rate bill was still 
in full practice for providing the remainder of the neces- 
sary funds to operate the schooSs^ 

During the same year, 1837, Illinois passed an act, 
apportioning school money on the basis of the number of 
scholars attending school. (1) Thus we see that while this 
method is now considered superior to apportionment on the 
basis of the school census, yet in the development of early 
educational finance, the latter came as a more advanced stage; 
and Illinois did not get to the census basis until later. 

In 1835, Michigan called her constitutional convention. 
As for educational Interests, the New England idea was the 
dominant one. Fortunately, the founders of the Michigan 
school policies as outlined in the Constitution, were well 
educated and well-read men. American interest was at this 
time beginning to awake to the progress of the schools in 
Europe, particularly the f^ssian system; and Putnam points 
out in his book, "'Development of Primary and Secondary 
Public Education in Michigan," how even the Michigan sys- 
tem was affected by this interest. 

(1) 111. Session Laws, 1827^ Act of Feb. 17. 
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At this time^ 1336 > Wisconsin was set apart as a 
separate territory, but carrying with her the experience 
of the Territory of Michigan. But it may be noted in i>ass- 
ing, that in the first legislative session of the new state 
of Hichigan, provision was made to take over all township 
funds into the hands of the state, and to apportion there-* 
from to the districts on the basis of the school population 
aged from five to eighteen. Not until 1850 was the Michigan 
rate-bill wiped out. 

In 1840, the territorial legislature of Wisconsin pro- 
vided for an annual enumeration, to be taken by the clerk 
of the district. This enumeration was to contain all heads 
of families, the number of children in each family between 
the ages of four and sixteen. The clerk was directed to 
send his report to the school commissi oner% of the town, al- 
so to the clerk of the board of county commissioners. The 
purpose of this census was to get a basis upon which the 
county funds, otherwise provided for, were to be distributed 
to the districts. (1) In 1841, the reports were required 
to be sent from the clerk of of the board of county com- 
missioners to the Territorial Secretary.' (3) These measures 
were very similar to those made in 1837 by Michigan. (3). 

(1) Wis. Ter. Stat. 1839-1840, No. 57, sec. 7-10. 

(2) Wis. Ter. Stat« 1841, No. 1, sec. 12. 

(S) Mich. State Laws, 1837, Enacted Dec. 28, 1837. 
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When the Wisconsin oonetitution was adopted^ the census 
basis for school fund apportionment was so well Ingrounded 
in the minds of the people ^ that> seemingly without question^ 
provision was made that the income of the school fund should 
be distributed '"'among the several towns and cities of the 
State ^ for the support of common schools there in^ in some 
just proportion to the number of children and youth resident 
there in > between the ages of four and twenty years > " (l) 

The law passed in 1849 ^ inirsuant to the const i tut ion^ 
directed that the enumeration should be made by the district 
trustees^ who were to report to the town school commissioners 
or the town superintendent. This enumeration was to be taken 
annually and was to show the number of children^ male and 
female separately designated^ between the ages of four and 
twenty on the last day of August, From this report ^ the 
state superintendent made the apportionment of the state 
school fund^ and the town superintendent apportioned to the 
districts on the same basis« One notable clause was inserted 
in this law which has remained to the present time^ namely 
the provision that the state superintendent might call for 
other facts whenever he so desired* This item has been of 
considerable value^ in that certain statistics could be ob- 
tained by the state superintendent without the necessity of 
getting permission from the legislature* Failure to make 
the required reports, laid the clerk of the district trustees 

(1} Wis. Const., Art. 10, sec. 5. Digitized by GoOglc 
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liable to a fine of ten dollars^ and a false report made 
out to draw more than the just share of the apportionment^ 
was made pxinishable by a fine of as high as one hundred 
dollars and six months in jail. No funds were to be paid 
to any district from which no reports were received* Any 
township superintendent who failed to make his reports to 
the county was to be held responsible for all losses to the 
town and districts, (l) This law laid the basis of a very 
efficient system. Reports were received from the starts 
and^ while errors and false reports were not made impossible^ 
yet Wisconsin practice seems to be well above the average 
in these matters. 

In 1858 J the date of the enumeration was changed to 
that of the last day of June> and it was specified that 
blanks for that purpose should be made out by the state 
superintendent and sent to the town superintendent to be 
distributed to the districts. (3) A law of 1861 terminated 
all town superintendencies in Wisconsin, and provided for 
the election of county superintendents > the latter to have 
all of the powers previously enjoyed by the town superintend- 
ents with reference to the census and apportionment. (3) 



(1) Wis. State Laws 1849, Ch. 37. Also Rev. Stat. Ch.l9 
sec. SO, 43, 95, and 99. 



{2} Wis. Rev. Stat. 1858, Ch. 33, sec. 30. 
(3) Wis. Gen. Laws, 1861, Ch. 179. 
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By 1863^ the time of taking the census was again changed 
back to August thirty-first, and full directions were made 
for the reporting from district to town clerk, to county 
8UX)erintendent and to state superintendent « (1) But all 
apportionment of school funds was thereafter to be made at 
the state superintendent's office* Names of parents were 
required on the census lists in 1867, (3) and in 1871, 
the district clerks were directed to make special classifica-- 
tion of all children who were blind, deaf, or feeble-minded, 
and make special report of these to the state superintendent. 
(3) So far as the writer has gone into this matter, this 
seems to have been one of the earliest, if not the first 
attempt to secure statistical information upon this import- 
ant point, namely, the number of defectives. But it did 
not work out well* In 1873, state superintendent Samuel 
Fallows reported that returns had beeji received from forty- 
seven out of the fifty-eight counties during the year 1871, 
and that, in 1873, he had received returns from all of them, 
but declared them largely defective. The next year, his 
last in office, the returns were simply noted in his report, 
no comment accompanying. After this year, no more mention 
is to be found in the state superintendent's reportSf and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that all attempt to get these 

(1) Wis, Gen, Laws, 1863, Ch, 155, €ec. 43, 92. 

(2) Wis, Gen. Laws, 1867, Ch, 111, sec, 3* 

(3) Wis, Gen. Laws, 1871, Ch, 101, also Rev. Stat. 1871, 

Ch. zi. 
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figures was dropped* (1) As further proof that this 
inference might be correct, it may be noted that the le- 
gislature of 1877 authorized the State Board of Charities 
and Reform to inquire into the neceasity for a home for 
feeble-minded children, - to ascertain as nearly as possible 
the number of such children of school age, their residence, 
ages and condition* Further, this board was given power to 
collect information on these points from county, town, and 
district officers. (2) Had there been a reliable census 
on the points called for in the census law of 1871, there 
would have been no necessity for this legislation* In the 
re-enactment of the school census law in 1878, there re- 
mained no part of this requirement* (3) The State Board 
of Charities made its official inquiries through the chan- 
nels of the state superintendent's office^ but the results 
were considered only approximately correct. Four counties 
and four cities failed to report at all. (4) This experi- 
ence of Wisconsin is a rather interesting bit of evidence 
for those who desire to study the possible extension of the 
functions of the school census. 

Another innovation of the census was tried, beginning 
with 1871* This one called for a division of all children 
into age groups by the census taker* This official was 



11) Fallows: An. Rept. of State Supt. Wis,, 1873, p*27-8* 

[23 Wis* Gen. Laws, 1877, Ch. 278. 

[5) Wis. Gen. Laws, 1878, Ch. 172. 

[4) Whitford, W.C. An. Rept. of State Supt. 1878* 
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required to report the number of children between the ages 
of four and eevenj all between eevein and fifteen; amd all 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty; in addition to the 
other items usually called for* (l) Superintendent Fallows, 
who recommended this law^ as well as the one above deecritedi 
was a strong advocate of compulsory education, and he sought 
by means of the census, to get facts of attendance and non- 
attendance in the state ^ to prove the necessity of enacting 
such laws* (3) But this measure also came to naught « In 
his report for 1873, 187S, 1874, etc., some attempt was 
made to rriake use of the returns , but they were always so 
defective that they could not be used for any purpose, 
effectively* In 1879, this requirement was repealed. (5) 

The date of taking the census was changed to May thir- 
ty-first in 1883, (4) but back to June thirtieth the foll- 
owing year* (5) . 

In 1887, the name and age of each child of school age 
was called for, (6) and in 1889, the state superintendent 
was given power to order the report from any locality to 
be sent back for verification. The condition for sharing 
in the state funds was that the report sent in should be 
correct* (7) In 1907, the use of the census was definitely 

(1) Wis. Oen. Laws, 1871, Ch. 169, sec. 3. 

(3) F&llows: An, Rept. of Supt of Pub. Inst. 1870, p. 50-51. 
15} Wis. Gen^ Laws, 1879, Ch. 107. 

(4) Laws of Wis. 1883, Ch. 73 seel 

(5) Laws of Wis. 1885, Ch. 398, sec. 3. 
(e) Laws of Wisconsin. 1887, Ch. 95. 
(7; Rev. Stat. Wis., 1889, sec. 463. 
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extended to help in the enforcement of the compulsory 
attendance law6« The local enumerator^ (the district 
clerk) was required to make out three copies of the census 
ll6ts> to send one of these to the county super intendent^ 
and one to the teacher at the opening of the school year. 
The teacher was required to use the list in finding out 
who was not in school > also to make full reports to the 
county superintendent showing who was enrolled in the school 
of the districts The superintendent was directed to compare 
the teacher's list with the census list in his off ice ^ and 
determine who were not in school among those of compulsory 
age. He was then required to report the names of delin-- 
quent children to the truan officer, or the sheriff, who 
should begin prosecution. (Ij In many ways this was a very 
well constructed law. The main weakness seems to lie not 
in the census or its use, but in the fact that the county 
superintendent is not always likely to be properly active 
in securing enforcement, by insisting on correct reports 
from the teachers, and then promptly handing over the list 
of delinquents to the sheriff. 

California The California system of census taking, 
which seems to be one of the best working 
systems in the country, began in 1850, when the state 

(1) Laws of Wis. 1S07, Ch. 446. 
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superintendent asked all county clerks to estimate the 
number of children in their repeective counties between 
the ages of five and eighteen, (l) 

In 1858^ the state school fund income^ which then 
became available for the first time, was distributed on the 
basis of the number of children, between the ages of five 
and eighteen, as determined by the United States census of 
1850, (1) But, in that same year, legislation was passed 
providing that constables should be "census marchals" in 
the various towns and districts; that these officers should 
take the census annually, in the month of October, and should 
include all between the ages of four and eighteen, giving 
names, names of parents and addresses. To his report the 
enumerator had to take oath, and then was required to send 
it to the county superintendent, who made his reports there- 
from to the state sux>erintendent« Both of these officials 
used the census as a basis of apportionment of the state 
and county moneys respectively. All blanks were prepared 
by the state superintendent, (2) In 1855, the law specified 
that only white children should be enumerated, (3) In 1857, 
the state superintendent was empowered to ask for any further 
items that he might desire (4), 

(1) First AH, Kept, of Supt. of Pub. Inst., 1852, p, 22-23. 

(2) Cal, School Law, 1853, Art, I, sec, 4* 

(3) Statutes of Cal,, 1855, Ch, 185, sec, 18. 

(4) An. Rept. of Supt of Pub. Inst, of Cal. 1864-5 

p, 247-60. 
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Further change wae made in 1863 > by taking the duty 
of enumeration from the conetables and providing that the 
local school should appoint a "census marshal" to take the 
census annually in the month of July, the facts called for 
remaining the same« (l) But in 1866 » the date of taking 
the census was again changed to October, also the school 
age was to include all between the ages of five and fifteen. 
The further provision was made to include all colored chil- 
dren living with white people* (2) 

In 1873, the wh(» school census system was revised. 
School trusteed were forbidden to appoint teachers as cen- 
sus marshals, and the following facts were to be determined 
by the enumeration: - number of all children under seventeen, 
name and age of each, sex, color, nationality, and names 
of parents. In making the enumeration, the census marshal 
was required to visit every home, actually observe and count 
all of the children, and neglect to perform these duties ae 
directed, was made punishable as a misdemeanor. (3) During 
the same year, the basis of apportionment of school funds 
was changed to that of the teacher unit system:- the state 
and county together to pay the sum of five hundred dollars 
for each teacher employed, counting one teacher for each 
one hundred census children of from five to seventeen years 



(1) Cal. School Law, 1864, sec. 33. 

(2) Cal. School Law, 1866, sec. 43, also p.61- 

(3) Cal. School Law, 1873, Art. VIII. sec. 1617, 1634-9. 
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of age. (1) Thie requirement wae lowered to seventy 
ceneuB children per teacher in 1887« At the same time the 
date of taking the census was changed to Uayi and the enum- 
erator's compensation^ which had before this time been fixed 
upon by the local authorities, was directed to be paid per 
diem, not per capita, and the per diem was fixed at a maximum 
of six dollars. Within that amount, the local authorities 
were still given power to contract with appointees* (2) 

The date of taking the census was again changed in 
1893, to April. Loss of salary was fixed as penalty for 
incorrect work done by the census marshal, the correctness 
to be determined by the county superintendent, prior to 
payment of his salary, (S) By 1901^ native-born Chinese 
children were to be included, and in 1903, special classi- 
fication of all deaf children was required, and number vac- 
cinated of the total was also to be determined. (4) 

In summary, it may be pointed out that the idea of the 
census was of slow growth, and that its functions for edu- 
cational progress were in no case fully appreciated by early 
legislatures* So far as we have observed , the history of 
the census in each state is a history of gradual development, 
a piece or part being added at a time* There are unmistakable 

(1) Cal* School Law, 1873, Art, XX, sec. 1858-9. 

(3) Cal, School Law, 1887, Art. VIII. 

(3) Cal. School Law, 1893, Art, VIII. 

(4) Cal. School Law, 1901, Art. VIIL 
Cal. School Law, 1903, Art. VIII- 
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evidences of the otates following each others* examples^ 
falling into the same errors and profiting by the same good 
points. It is noteworthy that California did take the best 
out of the systems in use in the East and built at the start 
a tolerably good method^ saving much of the costly experience 
incurred by the older states* 

The school census was in no sense an isolated devel- 
opment. It would be somewhat out of place to point out here 
the details of its connection with the other problems of 
any given time; but it must be evident from the description 
given I even though it be brief » that the school census was 
often an expression of public idealsi not always connected 

directly with the public school system. We may detect rela- 

it and 
tionship between^the public land policies, with the slavery 

question, with problem of suffrage, with the immigration 

question, with the development of the American labor problem; 

and in later days, to policies of general educational reform, 

public health, and constructive social reform. It may not 

be too much to assert that the school census has had an 

lisportant part to play in the development of the modern idea 

of democracy, as a tool in the hands of its users. 

In the states studied, as well as in the rest, the school 

census was inaugurated primarily as a device for getting at 

a supposedly equitable means of apportioning and distributing 

state school funds. About this it naturally developed. 
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As experience demonetrated loop-holes for local grafts 
rail after rail was added to the legislative fence to pre- 
vent improper practice* Thus we see that in the earliest 
requirements, simply the number of children of school age 
were called for. It seems that local enumerators were prone 
to giving larger numbers than actually existed, and, because 
of this, the states began the practice of requiring a greater 
number of particulars, thinking to check any tendency to 
fabricate results that were not true. Number of children 
of each sex, names and ages of each child, names and addresses 
were items called for from time to time, coupled with in- 
creasing penalties for misstatements* But with all these 
precautions, and others, as where checks have been devised 
to trace out errors and even, special enumerations, it oust 
be admitted that there are plenty of evidences of corrupt 
practice wherever the purpose of the census has been to serve 
as a basis of apportionment for school money. 

The new uses that the census is being put to are more 
sure to bring in the correct figures* As for example, where 
an enlightened public makes enquiry as to reasons for a 
large enumeration and small school enrollment, neither of 
the two possible explanations, namely, padded census returns, 
or lax administration of compulsory education, is likely to 
be very satisfactory. When these new uses shall have been 

demonstrated thoroughly, there will, indoubtedly be found 
means of getting accurate returns. 
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III« Preaent School Census Laws, 

(See large sheet attached to next page). The main 
facts are given for each state as these could be determined 
from the legislation \qpon this matter ^ and^ in order that 
the working of the state school census systems might be 
more accurately described^ a questionnaire bearing upon the 
construction of doubtful points in the laws^ was sent to 
each of the state superintendents » also to several county 
and city superintendents. As a result of this effort ^ re- 
plies were obtained from thirty-seven states. The informa*- 
tion so gained has been used to corroborate and correct the 
tabulation found herewith. In addition to thisj opinions 
regarding the efficiency of systems now in use were asked 
for and received. These will be made reference to in an- 
other connection. 

The marked diversity^ which we found in the case of 
each state studied from the historical standpoint, is now 
a characteristic of the provisions among the several states. 
Summary as well as classification seems impossible^ 
The following statements may be of some help in under- 
standing the situation* Thirty-eight states require the 
age of every census child, three require that the birth- 
place shall be noted; nine require the date of birth, 
twenty-five ask that sex be stated; fourteen, color; seven, 
nationality; three literacy; and thirteen inquire into 
matters of school attendance, as to whether the child 
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attends school or not, how many weeks in school during the 
past year, or other similar points. Two states ask how far 
each child lives from the school^ouse; one asks if the 
child is vaccinated; five exclude married persons from 
enumeration^ (In states where this provision is not made, 
married persons of school age are generally included.) 
Several states exclude from local enumeration all children 
who live in state institutions, and are supported by the stata 
Some exclude the children of untaxed Indians. No attempt 

two 

has been made to summarize thesSyOpoints in this study. 

Two states require that the number and names of tax- 
payers be given, and two ask how many children are employed, 
and who the einployers are. Eighteen states require special 
classification or census of the blind; nineteen, of the 
deaf J ten specify in addition to the deaf, the dumb; seven 
states require a list of feeble-minded children; and one 
asks for a list of the physically disabled. 

Twenty-five require the names of the parents, and 
twenty ask for the addresses of the parents, or of the 
children enumerated. 

Twelve states classify names by ages so as to show the 
number of coznpulsory school age. Four others show various 
special age groups, as for example, all illiterates over 
twelve, and all children below six« Some of the states 
require classification into several groups, as for exastple. 
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Ohio* Sixteen states have wisely added the provision 
to their census law. that the state superintendent may 
call for other items* Judging from the evidence so far 
as it has presented itself^ it seems warranted to conclude 
that this provision has been quite generally used and con- 
sidered valuable to educational progress* Uniformity of 
returns are secured in thirty -nine states at least j by the 
provision that the state superintendent shall make out all 
the necessary blanks and forms* 

In the matter of who takes the census ^ four states 
assign this duty to the local assessor* Formerly other 
states enqployed the assessor to perform this duty^ but 
have dropped the plan* Out of the four^ one employs the 
assessor only where no attendance or truant officers are 
appointed* Wherever the district system is still predomi- 
nant, the duty of census taking quite generally devolves 
upon the district board or some member thereof* In some 
states it is given over to an appointee of the local board, 
and in four states - Arizona, California, Idaho, and Nevada,- 
this appointee is known as the "Census Marshal." In Texas, 
the county superintendent appoints some member of each local 
board to take the census* This officer is then denominated 
the "Census Trustee*" In Florida, the enumerators are ap- 
pointed by the county superintendent at large* In New 
Hampshire, the truant of ficer in each town takes the census, 
and in New Tork, in the cities of highest classes, it is to 
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be taken by the police. In West Virginia, it is taken by 
the teachers and considered as one of their regular school 
duties* The Maine school census is taken by the town super- 
intendent of schools* 

As to qualifications, six states specify that the enu- 
merator must be comx)etent or reliable* Nothing further is 
specifically required in any state* 

In twenty-eight states, the census-taker must make his 
report under oath; and in thirty are there definite penalties 
on work incorrectly or wrongfully done* This varies from 
loss of salary in four states to a maximum of a fine of five- 
hundred dollars and twelve months imprisonment in one state* 

As to salary, those states requiring the census to be 
taken by regular school officials, generally^ do not provide 
specific compensation for this work* The whole official 
salary is understood to cover this work* Fifteen states de- 
clare that payment shall be made at the rate of a certain a- 
mount per capita, based on number enumerated* The amount 
varies from one to ten cents each* Four states specify that 
the salary must be a per diem allowance and not on the per 
capita basis* In other cases, the local school authorities 
are permitted to fix the amount at any point, on any basis* 
The newer laws seem to favor the per diem payment as the 
best plan* 

Ten states require the enumerator to visit every home, 
and in six of these, the parents must take oath that the 
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Btatemente are correct^ the ceneue-taker adminietering the 
oath. Eleven states prescribe a penalty for refusal to 
answer quest ionsi and nine fix a i)enalty for misstatement of 
information* 

Twenty-four states provl,de for checking errors or 
misstatements made by the enumerators! and this unpleasajit 
task falls upon the county superintendent in fifteen cases^ 
the state superintendent in two cases ^ and upon local officials 
in most others* 

Considerable variation is noticeable in the matter of 
what is considered the proper census age^ as may be seen 
from examination of the following:- 



Between what 
ages. 


States. ' 






0-17 


Cal. 






0-20 


Nev, 






0-21 


111, 






4-16 


Conn. 






4-20 


Ore, Wis. 






5-15 


Haas. R.I. 






5-16 


N.H. 






5-18 


N»J* Ne Y» Vt* 


• 




5-20 


lfich« 






5-21 


la. Kan. lie. 


Uinn. 


Neb. N.H. Wash. 


6-16 


Pa. 






6-18 


Ariz. 6a. La. 


Tenn, 


Utah. 
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Between what 
ages 


Stati 


18. 


6-30 


Ifo. N.D. 


6-31 


Ark. 


Fla. Idaho. Ind. Ulnn. Ifont. 




N.C, 


0. Okla. S.C. S.D. W.Va. Wyo. 


7-14 


Del. 




7-17 


Tex. 




7-30 


Ta. 




7-31 


Ala. 





Ae to the time of taking the ceneuB^ Florida and 
Oeorgia^deoenniallyj New Jersey and Virginia, quinquennially; ; 
Loaieana and Mississippi > quadrennially; Alabama^ New York^ 
amd Pennsylvania^ bienn^ly; and in all of the other states^ 
annually* 

Three states provide that the oensus shall be taken 
in the month of January; six in April; six in May^; six 
in June; seven in July;, three in August; five in September; 
one in October; and one in November* 

There are to be found two well-developed purposes for 
taking the census^ namely to get a basis for apportionment 
of school funds 9 and to aid in enforcing the compulsory 
attendance laws. Thirty seven take the oensus for the for- 
mer reason^ and seventeen of these also use the census for 
the second purpose > while five others use the census pri- 
marily to aid in enforcing compulsory attendance* In three 
cases is provision made for using the census in connection 
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with the enforcement of child labor laws. Incidentally, 
the census is used in several other states for this purpose • 

In the case of Florida, no specific use is assigned* 
School funds are apportioned on another basis, and there 
are as yet no compulsory laws on the matter of school attend* 
anoe. 

Twenty-four states require that the local education 
authorities keep a copy of the census lists, and in fifteen 
states it is commanded that A copy be placed in the hands 
of the principal teacher. The purpose of this is obviously 
to secure for the local authorities a knowledge of what 
children of school age are in school and what children are 
not in school. All states, among those taking a census^ 
excepting New Jersey and Ifinnesota, require that some part 
of the census, at least totals therefrom, be sent to the 
state superintendent or other state officer* In New Jersey 
the taking of the census is a matter optional with the local 
boards, hence, so long as some of these do not have the 
census taken for the state, to collect returns from the re- 
mainder, would be useless. 
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IV* Judicial Interpretations Relative to the 
School Census* 

Before attempting to evaluate the school census > it 
might be well to give further attention to its working by 
studying the applicable judicial decisions* 

Specific instances of direct interpretation of school 
census laws are not numerous , but such cases as have come 
up are illuminative. In general these decisions have had 
to do with^roblems as determining what constitutes reason- 
able correctness of reports, steps to be taken when officials 
neglect to do their duty, definition of census children, how 
age is to be computed, and questions regarding legal residence* 

It may not be amiss in this connection t6 note the de- 
finitions employed by the courts of the term ••census*" 
Obviously these definition^ throw some light on the meaning 
of ••school census. •• 

In 149 Ind* 358, one finds this summary statement: 

••Webster:- An official registration of the number of 
people* 

Century:- An official enumeration of the inhabitants 
of a state or countyy, with details of sex and age* 

Standard:- An official numbering of the people of a 
country or district* 

Burrill, Law Diet.;- In Roman law, a numbering or en- 
rollment of the people, with a valuation of their fortunes* 
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Black, Law Diet*:- The official counting or enumeration 
of a state or nation, with statietics* 

Bouvier, Law Diet*:- An- official reckoning or enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants and wealth of a country." 

In Words and Phrases Judicially Defined, (West Pub« Co., 
St. Paul), the following definition of '•census* is to be found, 
evidently a summary of the foregoing:- "A census is the 
official enumeration of the inhabitants of a state or country 
with details of sex and age; in the Roman law, a numbering 
or enrollment of the people with the valuation of their 
fortunes; the official counting or enumeration of the people 
of the state or nation, with statistics, etc.; official 
reckoning or enumeration of the inhabitants and wealth of a 
country.* (City of Huntington vs Cast., 48 N.E. 1035, 1026. 

In Hack and Nash^s Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure 
(1903), one finds the following:- 

*A. census in modern times is an official enumeration 
of the inhabitants of a state or country, with details of 
sex and age, family, occupation, possessions, etc.** 

Court decisions have favored the enumerators in the 
decisions regarding questions of accuracy of reports. In 
the following cases it will be seen, first , that the act 
of census taking is considered as a iudicial^ and not a 
ministerial 9 act; second^ that the report, when once properly 
filed, cannot be questioned as to accuracy. 
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Census Taking •*(N*J* 1859) Under the act to 
a Judicial Act establish public schools (Nixon* s Dig. 

10), it is the duty of the trustees of 
each school district to make out and transmit to the town 
superintendent a list of the children, capable of attending 
school, between the ages of five and sixteen years, and by 
this the money received and raised by the township for the 
Qupport of the schools is to be apportioned. Held, that the 
making of this list was a judicial, and not a ministerial, 
act; that the trustees were not civilly responsible for 
error or fraud therein, and that the truth of the list could 
not be collaterally questioned. - Int. of Morris Twp. vs 
Carey, 27 N.J. Law 377* (Quoted from American Digest, Cent. 
Ed., Vol. 43, col. 3118.) 

It is possible that there may be some connection be- 
tween such interpretation and the notable conditions of 
evil in census taking found by Sui)erintendent Baxter in 
1900. ^ee page 7/y 

A more general court decision covering this matter 
follows, in which a similar leniency is quite notable:- 

"Unless it appears that public officers have acted 
with gross negligence, in bad faith, or with malice, costs 
should not be charged against them in proceedings or ac- 
tions relating to their official duties." 

0»Connor vs. Walsh, 83 N.Y.S. 499, (Quoted in Am. 
Digest, Decennial Ed.) 
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Conclusiveneas of *Ind* (1894). Rev.St* 1894, 

Enumeration sec, 5958| 5961 require the school 

trustees to make a verified enu- 
meration of the children within the township, to be filed 
with the county superintendent ••••••• Held, that the report 

of the trustees, when duly filed and verified, is conclusive , 
and the county superintendent cannot, in case he thinks the 
trustees' enumeration incorrect, have a re-enumeration made •- 
Toung vs State, 138 Ind, 206." (Quoted in American Digest, 
Cent* Ed«, Tol« 43, col. 3118«) 

Correction of In case of an inaccurately taken 
Census census, the county superintendent can- 
not himself retake it* A new census 
marshal must be appointed, and another census taken* State 
vs. Wedge. 27 Nev. 61. 

Mandamus as " (Ind. 1894) Where a county superintend- 
Remedy ent fails to forward to the state super- 
intendent the enumeration of school child- 
ren, as provided by (law), he may be compelled to do so by 
mandamus, at the relation of the ehcool trustees* - Young 
vs State, 138 Ind. 306." (Quoted in American Digest, Cent. 
Ed*, Vol. 43, col. 3298, sec. 170b.) It is assumed that this 
would be the legal remedy in case any other officer failed 
to perform his duty, where not otherwise provided for by 
statute* 
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How Age 18 ^.....2. In computing the age of a 
Computed person^ the day of hia birth ie Included. 
A i)er8on Is therefore of the age of 31 
years the day before his twenty-first anniversary of hie 

birthday; •• "Edward Rose et al v* A*W* Morrow et al*, 

85 Tex* 172. The following references upon this point are 
to be found In 7 Walt's Act and JDef., 129, 150.- 
Anon., 1 Salt« 44 
Howard's Case, 2 Id* 625. 
Herbert v. Turball, 1 Sid. 162 

Fltzhugh V. Dennington, 6 Mod. 260j 1 Gen,pruj»7S6 
Hoe V. Hersey, 3 Wlls* 274. 
Hamlin v. Stevenson, 4 Dana (Ky,) 577 
Various modifications to this rule are to be found as 
a result of special statutes, as for example, - *In Texas, 
every female under the age of twenty-one years, who shall 
marry in accordance with the laws of the State, shall, from 
and after the time of such marriage, be deemed of of full 
age*" (Quoted in 85 Tex. 172) ♦ 

Meaning of "Construction of term 'between and in- 
•Including" eluding the ages of seven and fifteen 
years* does not require the sending to 
school of a child between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, 
the word •including* having no force to extend the limit 
beyond the time specifically designated. - Jackson v. Mason, 
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145 Uioh, Reports, 538, Montgomery and Hooker dissenting*" 

On the other hand, Judge Granville 0. Bennett of 
Lawrence Co« Court, 3. Dak«, ruled that a child is fourteen 
until he has reached his fifteenth birthday. (School Laws 
of S.Dak. 1909 - p*46,) In the light of this decision, 
* between and includihg the ages of seven and fifteen^ would 
include all up to the sixteenth birlthday^ It is presumed 
here that the Michigan court's statement of interpretation 
of age will hold for all controversy over school census age. 

Qualifications for ^.....lA. That residence in the 
Enumeration district and fit age are the only 

requisites to entitle a person to 
admission to the common schools under the common school law 
of Pennsylvania." (Answer to question whether floating 
population should be counted or not, and provision made up- 
on the census as a basis for sufficient school accomodations.) 
Petition of Conrad Nicklas et al. 146 Pa. St. 312. 

What is "Only unmarried persons between the ages 
Residence of six and twenty«»one years are to be enumer- 
ated and have the benefit of the common 
schools, and each of such persons is to be enumerated in 

the township where he resides." Weir v. State, 161 Ind. 455. 
"Held that free school privileges under such sections 

were limited to children who are bona fide residents of the 

city. 
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3* Where a child of school age, whose parents resided 
in another state, went to live with her uncle, who was neither 
her guardian, curator, nor committee, and she was not appren- 
ticed to him, and he had no control over her, and only assum- 
ed responsibilities in connection with her care while she 
resided in his family, or until she arrived at twenty-one 
years of age, she was not a bona fide resident of the city 
where her uncle resided, so as to be entitled to free ad- 
mission to the schools of such city, under Kentucky Stat« 
1899, sec« 3588, limiting the benefit of such schools to 
bona fide residents* ■ "Board of Education of City of 
Winchester v* Foster, 116 Ky* 484* 

"The purpose the statute has in requiring an enumeration 
is to determine the children present in the district, so as 
to make the necessary provisions as to teachers, school- 
houses, etc«, for the approaching scholastic term« This 
necessarily excludes any consideration of those absent from 
the district who may be residing elsewhere and who, the act 
assumes, will not attend the school terms about to begin." 
, State ex rel. v« Smith, 64 Uo. App. 313« 

In the case of State ex rel. v« Smithy 64 Uo. App« 313, 
the court decided that children not at home need not be count- 
ed« This seems decisive, except where special legislation 
orders otherwise « The school census law of Montana, (see 
School Laws of the State of Montana, 1909} requires the 
enumeration to include all absent from home« 
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In Uiohigan the child le counted where parent resides. 
(See General School Laws, Revision 1909, State of UichJ 

When the district in which an enumeration is to be made 
includes an orphan asylum or other public institution for 
parsons of school age, the question arises, should the in- 
mates of this institution be counted. This is a very im- 
portant question wherever the census is used as a basis of 
school fund apportionment • In the case of State v* Dovey , 
19 Nev« 396, it was ordered that these inmates should not 
be included in an estimate of the scholastic population. 

In other cases the matter of residence is treated as 
a question of fact to be determined by the evidence. See 
State v« Penter, 96 Mo, App, 416, 

Summary It has been shown by the decisions cited 

that courts have been lenient in their treat- 
ment of school officials and others charged with duties con- 
nected with the school census, and that the burden of proof 
of inaccuracy or misstatement rests with tie complainant. 
Where the census taker named by law refuses to do his duty 
it seems clear that the remedy is to force its performance 
by a writ of mandamus. 

Age and residence, the other two points of issue, 
appecLT to be settled as follows:- Age is computed by in- 
cluding the day of birth and counting from the birthday of 
the given lower limit of age to within one day of the 
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birthday of the higher limit. "All children between the 
age 8 of four and twenty" means, then, all children who have 
reached their fourth birthday and includes with these all 
up to the age of twenty, that age being reached one day 
before the twentieth birthday. Residence of a census child 
may be considered aS the legal residence of its parents or 
guardian. Various state statutes modify this as well as 
other judicial rulings. 
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V. Criticiem, 

Judging the school censua by what it might aocoznplishi 

# 

rather than what it does dOj it must be eaid of most state 
school censuses that they are defective^ 

Inadequacy In the first place ^ the facts required 
of Facts in the majority of instances are inadequate ^ 
and this I obviously > because of lack of 
definite purpose in taking the census ^ other than the one 
which called it into use at the firsts namely to get a 
basis of school fUnd apportionment* It may be added that 
we are still in the learning stage concerning the oppor- 
tunities offered by the census to get accurate notions of 
social trends among those of school age; and the same is 
true for the whole field of educational statistics* In 
the decade preceding the last^ there were beginnings in the 
use of the ^^ensus to aid in enforcing compulsory attendance* 
During the last decade^ some start was made by those who 
wished to get some idea of the amount of child labor in the 
industries* Lately there has been heard much of opportun- 
ities in other lines* Sociologists) physiologists^ psy- 
chologists) philanthropist 8) economists) political scientists^ 
and undoubtedly others ^ are beginning to look into school 
reports for evidence upon to which to base their constructive 
prograims of advancement* But the complaint seems to be 
quite general among all students of these classes that state 
school census reports offer but little help atjgj^fbyR^J^ilc 
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Frequency One of the strongest criticism is that 
of Errors the average census report is full of error. 
Not Intentional mistake s> but those due to 
inefficiency or carelessness of the census-taker* The 
following seems to be pertinent testimony:- **Host of our 
states and territories provide by statute for a periodical 
census of the population of school age« In 1900 the author- 
ities of the United States census made a study of the school 
census taken during that year and compared the results with 
the actual enumeration of children made by the federal a- 
gents during the same year« In twenty-six states and terri- 
tories the number of children reported in the school census 
was less than the nuiaber found by the federal agents. The 
local authorities failed to report more than a third of a 
million children of school age, the error in some cases run- 
ning as high as 25f>. In seven states the local agents re- 
ported a quarter of a million children more than there 
actually were, the errors of overstatement running as high 
as 1556. - 

*That the general unreliability of school censuses 
is recognised by the school authorities is shown by com- 
ments of superintendents in their printed reports* This 
may be confirmed by quoting a few typical admissions: 

Detroit - "The results of the census enumeration for 
several years past has been very unsatisfactory*" 
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Jersey City - "The utter unreliability of these returns 
renders them^ as has been proved^ a very eafe guide«* 

Cambridge - 'School returns show more children in the 
schools, public and private, than were found by the enumer- 
ators. " 

Syracuse - 'The results of the enumeration were 
totally void of any reliable information** (l) 

Cincinnati - "The truant of ficer investigated the returns 
of the school enumerators (census takers) and discovered so 
many errors and discrepancies as to make the returns useless 
for working purposes. For two years the Board has made a 
special effort, but as long as the present method is contin- 
ued the returns will be worthless*" (3) 

Grounds for the objections are no doubt due to the 
fact that the enumerations are made by locaU school officers, 
men who have other regular work to do, and who can give but 
little time or thought to this duty* The notion is likely 
to prevail that this labor is perfunctory and of no particu- 
lar value* 

Appointees who do the work for local school officers 
can hardly be expected to do any better. The wages paid and 
the short period of work are not factors which attract partic- 
ular ability* Where assessors take the census of school 



(2) 



Ayrea: Laggards in Our Schools, p. 191-3. 

79th An. Rept. of the Public Schools of Cincinnati for 

the school year ending Aug. 51, 1908. - p,77. 
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children, the duty devolves at once into a •'eide-line. " 
divorcing census taking completely from the school system 
has nothing in its favor* In his report for 1906, superin- 
tendent N.C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania says, "Experience 
has shown that the school directors can make this enroll- 
ment with more accuracy and at less exepnse than the assessors*** 

Opinions differ as to the efficiency of teachers as 
census takers. The plan has not been tried extensively ex- 
cept in one state, viz* West Virginia^ Incidentally several 
cities have employed menibers of their teaching sorps to 
take the census* The results achieved in Superior, Wisconsin, 
in the year 1907, were, according to Superintendent W*E* 
Haddock, very good* The plan followed in this case was to 
have the census taken by the ward school principals* They 
were duly commissioned by the secretary of the board of 
education and paid for their work on the same basis as that 
ordinarily used in getting the census taken. The results 
obtained were: - An unusually correct census^ a larger num- 
ber of defectives were discovered than ever before, the 
principals* acquaintance with their respective districts was 
much extended, and their co-operation with the attendance 
officer made much more effective in administering the com-- 
pulsory attendance laws* 

As to the experience in West Virginia, the state super- 
intendent makes complaint, in his reports for 1903-4 and 
1905-6, also in reply to recent questionnaire, that many 
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teachers are very indifferent about the enumeration and 
urges the local school-boards to be more strict with them 
in requiring that these reports be made out accurately and 
on time. There is> however ^ no hint as to what share of 
blame should be borne by the local school-boards for the 
delays and other faults charged up to the operation of the 
system. With proper understanding on the part of the teach- 
ers of the value of the census^ and special remuneration for 
this work 9 it seems that this plan should work with some 
degree of success % 

In Ifaine^ the town superintendents take the census, and, 
according to the reports of Superintendent Payson Smith, 
the results are very satisfactory. 

The New Hampshire plan has, perhaps i the greatest possi- 
bilities for successful development. There the duty must be 
performed by the town truant officer. As jKi- official, it 
is to his interest to get the name of every child of school 
age in his district, in order that he may find it easier to 
enforce attendance later on. It is not at all likely that 
where this plan is in use, that the census totals will be 
inflated* Superintendent H.C. Morrison of New Hampshire 
says, in his report for 1908, that there are still many er- 
rors, and that the enumeration as a whole is too small. 
He expresses the opinion that correct returns will never be 
obtained until the census is taken regularly by trained 
state officers. Among his recommendations to the truant 
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offioere, he points out the need of the greater promptnesB, 
and urges that these officers use a card system in making 
the enumeration. In reply to a questionnaire ^ much better 
results are reported from this state under this method. waw^. 

The New York city method of having the census taken 
by the police has not yet been tested, but will undoubtedly 
furnish some interesting evidence when the proper time has 
e lapse d« 

False We now come to the consideration of a 
Reports third criticism, more serious in some ways 
than either inadequacy of facts or simple errors. It has 
been the common experience of all of the states that there 
were considerable school funds to be distributed on the 
basis of the census, '^padding" resulted. Were there no other 
evidences upon this point, the development of the laws of 
the states would be sufficient proof. Note the heavy penal- 
ties that some states place upon misstatement; the provisions 
for re-enumeration, the checks introduced to discover error; 
etc. But in spite of the laws, state superintendents* re- 
ports frequently contain trenchant remarks on the tendency 
of localities to try to get more than their share of the 
state funds. Much of the early history of the school census 
consists largely of an account of changes introduced to pre- 
vent fraud* Where apportionment on this basis is coupled 
with payment of the Enumerators so much per capita, the worst 
results appear. The local school board wants the census to 
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be as high ar possible, in order that the apportionment 
may be large; the enumerator wants to get a large list of 
names so that his Jtfiy will be large « The beet planned checks 
often fail to stop false reports under this system* 

H* M. La Follette, speaking on this point in 1890^ 
said:- ••••• By the present system of apportionment of school 
funds made in the majority of states, a bid is made for the 
fraudulent enumeration of children, in order to lighten the 
burdens of local taxation* This is generally accomplished 
by the employment of some one to take the enumeration and the 

payment per capita for the total number enumerated* • • « 

Careful investigation leads us to believe that in almost 
every state having any considerable state school revenue, 
quite as remarkable discrepancies will be found as we have 
cited in Indiana." (1) 

The most thorough-going expose of this system of census 
taking, ever made, was that by State Superintendent C*J* 
Baxter of New Jersey, in 1900, the account of which may be 
found in his official report for that year* Previous to 1900, 
New Jersey had a census law much like that of the majority 
of states, and serving the usual purpose* The law provided 
that it should be taken by appointees of the local school 
boards, and, at a payment of five cents per capita for all 



(1) La Follette: School Statistics, etc., - in Proc* 
N.E.A*, 1890, p*377-391* 
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enumerated* Superintendent Baxter noted that the returns 
varied considerably from the returns of the United States 
census 1 and the school population had a way in some locali- 
ties of increasing in rather remarkable ratio* The first 
step taken was to secure legislative permission to investi- 
gate and check up errors. From this» the evidence was gained 
to lay bare the weaknesses of the whole system. . For exanqple^ 
these investigations disclosed that in numerous places^ child- 
ren were reported living on vacant lotsj parents* names were 
frequently found in the columns set aside for children^ and 
^children above legal school age were also often included. 
Families having two or three children were reported as having 
six or seveni and in some cases many names were constructed 
out of pure imagination* Upon inquiry^ several enumerators 
freely admitted the irregularities, their plea being that 
they needed the meney, the five cents per name* 

The particular point for which Superintendent Baxter 
was working was to change the system of school fund appor- 
tionment; and the outcome of it all was quite successful, 
not only in making this change, but also in wiping out the 
entire school census* Not until 1907 did the legislature 
enact another census law, and this one left it an optional 
matter with the localities as to whether it should be taken 
or not, but specifying that if taken, it should be c orrect * 
The purpose of this new census, where taken, seems to be 
mainly to get information on the efficiency of administration 
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Of the compulsory attendance laws* 

Wisconsin's A- situation is revealed in the last 
Problem issued report of the superintendent of 

public instruction of the State of 
Wisconsin (1906-1908) that deserves far more attention than 
has apparently been given to it« The school census of 1908 
showed a total of 369 ^ 194 children in the state between the 
ages of seven and fourteen^ the compulsory attendance period. 
Out of that number, about 100,000, or^to be more exact, 
27.35^^ were not enrolled in any school during the year 1907- 
1908 « No means are at hand for checking up these results^ 
The state census for 1905 does not give the number of per- 
sons for any given age, hence can be of no help. Two main 
possibilities present themselves; either the compulsory 
attendance laws are neglected and not enforced, or the school 
census reported is too large, in which case, in this state, 
some districts have been receiving more than their just 
share of state school money. Either explanation is bad 
enough* Two minor explanations might be offerSd, viz«, 
incorrect reports of enrollment or clerical errors in the 
state superintendent's office. The latter is not at all 
probaH®>and the former jsvery school man knows, is hardly 
tenable. What with transfers of pupils, mid-year promotion, 
etc., it is far more likely that the reported number enrolled 
is really larger than it should be. The State of Wisconsin 
owes it to herself to investigate and take such steps as 
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shall be neceeeary to make a better records 

In states having siB&ll school funds to distribute^ the 
complaint has often been that the census was not too large ^ 
but that it did not include all of the children* Judging 
from the state sui)erintendents* reports it seems that this 
is the case in Iowa and Uississippij as well as in some other 
states* From the stand-point of effective administration, 
the one error is as bad as the other, it may be even more 
so, in that its results may lead to a sort of satisfaction 
with educational facilities which seem to be entirely adequate 
to the needs as shown by the reports* The educator, who de- 
sires to know just how efficient hie educational system is 
in reaching all of the children of educable age, wants no- 
thing less than the exact number* 

Uosely Commissioner's It may be of interest in 

View this connection to quote some 

lines from Rev* A*W* Jephson, 
member of the Uosely Commission, and a member of the London 
School Board, as giving us some notion how this matter looks 
to an outsider* 

* One severe criticism must be made, and that is 

in the matter of attendance. As I have before stated, some 
states have adopted laws for compulsory attendance at school 
and others have not* The American fights shy of compulsion 
anywhere and everywhere* There is no systematic dealing with 
absentees* The attendance officers are far to few fpr the 
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work^ and in all the large cities^ there naiet be many who 
are withcait education. The spirit of the people ie, I 
know^ in favor of sending children to school, and it is a 
disgrace to an American citizen not to know how to read 
and write* Still the fact remains that there is no regular 
annual scheduling of the children as we have at home ^ and 
provision is not made for a place for each child and each 
child in its place." (l) 

(1) Rept. of U.S. Com. of Educ. 1905 , p. 36. 
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YI. The School Censue in Other Cotintriee 

Ontario In Ontario^ the system of census taking 
is much like our own. A regular oensusj 
including all children between the ages of 
five and twenty-one, is taken annually under ditection of 
the municipal council^ by the local assessors^ on special 
blanks^ or books prepared for that purpose « The names and 
ages of all children between the ages of eight and fourteen^ 
together with addresses of the parents are separately listed* 
This special list is sent to the C^erk of the municipality^ 
who turns it over to the truant officer who must be appoint- 
ed in every city and may be appointed in the townships* If 
there is no truant officer , this list is given to the local 
school board. In any case this special list serves as a 
guide and aid to enforcing the compulsory school law^ and 
the totals of children^ five to twenty-one years> serves a 
basis for the distribution of Province school funds > in the 
same manner as in the states of the United States. (1) 

England There is no regular school census in 

England of National scope ^ but the statistics 
are gained in a manner somewhat as follows: - The National 
census^ which is taken decennially^ includes statistics of 
population by ages, and also other vital statistics. 

(1) Ontario School Laws, 1901* Also, Educational System of 
Ontario, by John Millar. Pamphlet issued by Educ. DftDti. 

Ontario, 1891. Oigrflzed by vrrO^gltC 
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Registers of births and deaths throughout the country 
are kept in the Registrar-General *s office^ the department 
whioh takes the NaittLonal census. From these facts j the 
annual increase in population is estimatedj and this estimate 
is published annually. The school population, by which 
term is meant those for whom school places in the elementary 
schools must be provided, consist, it is estimated, of 
one-sixth of the total population. 

Local education authorities are authorized to secure 
from the Registrar-General *s office, or local agents of the 
same, all particulars relating to populatioh that may be 
necessary to their work. By this means the number of child- 
ren for whom school accomodation is required for the nation 
as a whole, and also for every district or local administra- 
tion, is ascertained. 

In addition to the census taken by the Registrar- 
General, the local education authorities, at least in all 
the large cities, provide for the taking of the school cen- 
sus. The modus operandi of this work is regulated entirely 
by the local authorities. In some cases, it consists in 
verifying the statistics and facts obtained from the Regist- 
rar-General, by tracing them back to the sources in the 
local units. 

On account of the Government regulations as to the a- 
mount of school accomodation that must be provided in every 
locality, but more particularly as to the terms respecting 
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age J school attendance^ and claesi float ion upon which the 
government grant for schools is distributed^ the census of 
school children by ages is very important. Moreover by the 
provision required under recent laws for the education of 
defective children^ and the relations established between 
education authorities and pauper children under the control 
of the guardians of the poor> statistics relating to the 
home and physical conditions of children are becoming more 
and more important features of the school census. As to the 
actual working of these enumerations^ there is considerable 
variation among the cities. (1) 

France In France ^ the school census is taken by 

La Commission de Statistique^ which was con- 
stituted in 1876. Its enumeration is taken every five yeaorsi 

d 
and for the peri^p of primary instruction includes the num- 
ber of children for each year of age^ and these classified 
in turn^ in groups of all between two and sixyearsi six 
and thirteen, thirteen and sixteen. Uany other facts are 
gathered at the same time^ teachers , pupils^ instruction^ 
and finance. The work is done by officials, appointed by 



(1) Owenj Sir Hugh:- 20th Edition, Education Acts Manual. 
1 Edw. 7C. 32, sec. 134; S3 & 34 Vict.C.75,secs.5,69,74, 
97,100. 

Statistics of Pub. Educ. in Eng. & Wales 1906-7-8, Part 1 
Spalding, T.A:- Work of the London School Board p. 38 
Report of the Education Committee, London Co. Council, 
1907 p. VIII-XV. 
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La CommiBBion de Statistique de l^EnBeignement Primair6| 
which is under the direction of the Uinieter of Education 
and Fine Arte* 0/ 

According to Dr. F.E.Farrington, there iB an enumera- 
tion taken annually in each commune by Lee CommisBlon Sco- 
laire, the jnirpose of which is to aid in enforcing compul- 
sory attendance lawB and to aid any needy, poor children in 
way of supplying clothes, shoes, etc, (l) 

Prussia The Prussin school census, taken every 

five years, under the direction of the 

•Minister der Oeistlichen Unterrichts - und Medicinal- 

Angelegenheiten" does not concern itself with names and 

ages of children* These are provided for in another way« 

The census proper determines facts regarding the sbhools, 

condition of buildings, grounds, apparatus, ets; number 

of children attending, of what ages, in what classes, con- 
ditions of admission, courses of study, teachers, finance^etc. 

(l) Statistique de I'enseignement primaire, 1896-97 

p.XVII* ff 
La Statistique officielle en France ( organ izarb ion, 
travaux et publications des services de statistique dee 

differents ministeres), by M, Emile Levasseur, 1885* 

no Farrington, F.E:- Pub. Primary School System of France, 

Columbia Univ. Thesis, 1906« 
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But the enumeration of the ohildren, as pointed out 
above, is obtained in another way* There is no periodical 
enumeration; it is rather a continuous matter. Every child 
when born is reported by the physician (or by the father 
accompanied by a neighbor) to the Office of Vital Statistics 
(Standesamt) at the city hall; each death is similarly at- 
tested to* Twice a year, this office reports the children 
of the district becoming of school age to the school princi- 
pal or teacher. The times of these reports correspond with 
the opening of school, namely Easter and Michaelmas. The 
names so reported are at once enrolled in school, and as 
the children are brought to school by their parents or guard- 
ians, other facts concerning health, etc*, are called for 
and entered in the school registers* Any child who fails 
to show up at the right time is reported back to the Office 
of Vital Statistics which set the truant officers or the 
police at work to find out why the child is not in school 
and to prosecute, if no satisfactory reason can be given* 
Wlienever a family moves out of, or into, a district, notice 
must be given by the head of the family to this Office of 
Vital Statistics^ so that it will be seen that the names and 
addresses held by this Office are quite likely to be correct* 
The records show, at any time, just how many children there 
are, of any age* It also handles the same facts for all in- 
dividuals of all ages and furnishes reliable information to, 
not only the schools, but, also, the recruiting office, the 
church, the tax collector, the insurance comi>^^^f^@©QQle 
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The records are kept on cards, a card for each individu- 
al, and the completely filled out card shows when the person 
was born, when he entered the school, when he was confirmed 
in church, when he entered a factory or shop as an apprentice, 
or when he entered a high school, when he was drafted into 
the army, whether he passed his examination for one year vol- 
untary army service, when he married, when he opened a shop 
or a business of his own, etc., etc., and when he died« 

The officials having charge of this work are all well 
trained* All are graduates of secondary schools at least* 
All have passed the civil service examination, and each has 
served an ai>prenticeship under experienced officials before 
being set at important wori on his own responsibility. (1)* 

The system is, obviously, very effective. It is said to 
be the best in Europe. (2) And it seems that the results to 
Prussia have made the system worth while, in that the attend- 
ance of the total possible number is nearly perfect, and the 
percentage of illiteracy of those who have grown to adult- 
hodd under this system is practically nil. The working of 
the laws on this subject has been so regular and perfect that 
the people have become thoroughly accustomed to it, and the 
majority never think of trying to evade the laws at all*(3) 

U) Die Preussische Volksschule, Oesetze und Verordnungen 

by E. von Bremen. 
Das Offentliche Unterrichtswesen Im Deutschen Reiche, 
by Dr. A» Petersilie 

(2) Statistics of Central European Schools, D^S.Com.of Eduo* 

Rapt. 1899-1900 p. 762-780 

(3) Some general account of this system may be found in 
L» See ley:- Common School System of Germany 

James E. Russell:- German Higher Schools, p. 407-408. t 
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VII. Some Plans Suggested for Improvement 

of the School Census 

During the past year or two there have been several 

Commissions appointed in various states to reoommend changes 

in school legislation* It is note-worthy that some of these 
have reported radical changes in the system of census taking, 

Iowa The Educational Commission of Iowa (1908) 
Commission recommended that the school census be taJcen 
biennially in the month of June, counting 
all between the ages of five and twenty-one, including the 
name, sex, age, and names of parents or guardian of every 
child. Special classification of all between the ages of 
seven and fourteen should be made, noting for each, whether 
school was attended or not, and reasons for not doing so in 
that case. It was also recommended that special classifica- 
tion should be made of all physically or mentally disabled 
children. The census taker was to be an appointee of the 
county board of education, and the salary to be on the same 
basis and no higher than that paid enumerators taking the 
state census* Errors were to be checked by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and all blanks were to be prepared 
in his office, 

Snedden Snedden and Allen, in their book, "School 

and Efficiency," advocate a plan whose principal 
Allen elements may be stated as follows: - 

The census should be taken by the Attend- 
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ance Department^ using a card system^ making it permanent 
rather than periodical, or much like the German plan out- 
lined in the last chapter* This census should be taken once 
for all children, and additions should be made whenever new 
children moved into the district or becaune of school age« 
Special classification should be made of all of compulsory 
ages, and these records should be closely followed up by the 
attendance officers* The items to be collected by the enumer- 
ator were to be somewhat as follows:- 

Name of child, sex, race, age, month of birth, birth- 
place, name of parent, number of years in the United States 
address, child defective (deaf, dumb, blind, physically ill, 
mentally ill), in school, out of school, reason for being 
out of school, properly excused, literacy, and name of 
enumerator. 

The plan is very suggestive, and merits close study on 
the part of all students of the administrative problems of 
education. 

New Tork In 1907, in making his annual report to 
Plan the Superintendent of Schools of the City 
of New Tork, E.B. Shallow, Associate City 
Superintendent, made the following recommendations:- 

"A permanent school census bureau should be established 
where the name, age, residence and parent's name, of every 
child of school age, might be recorded; also all changes of 
residence within the city, arrivals in the city or departures 
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therefrom and returns thereto, as well as the coming of 
school age of the child* Parents, house-owners and agents 
might be compelled by law to report to a central bureau, 
the presence of a child of school age at any place, and the 
records could be corrected accordingly. No parents of honest 
intentions would hesitate to make known his place of residence; 
and the city should demand to know the residence of others." 

(1) 

The desire for a better school census, and the recommend** 
ation just referred to, came to fruition in 1908, in the new 
census law enacted in the state of New York for cities of 
the first class, and others that might care to try it« 

The essential points of this law may be pointed out by 
a few enerpts. 

"««»..It shall be the duty of the police commissioners 
in cities of the first class to cause a census of the child- 
ren of their respective cities to be taken* Thereafter such 
census shall be amended from day to day, by the police, pre- 
cinct by precinct, as changes of residence occur «•• and as 

other persons come within the ages prescribed ••, so 

that said board shall always have on file a complete census 
of the names and residences of the children between such 

ages and of the persons in i>arental relation thereto 

It shall be the duty of persons in the i>arental relation to 

Cl) An.Rept.of the Board of Educ.of the City of N.Y* 1907* 
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any child reBidlng within the limits of said cities of the 
first class to repcort to the police station house of the 
precinct within which they severally reside, the following 
information:- 

1« Two weeks before a child becomes of compulsory age, 
the name 9 eto« 

2. When a child is withdrawn from school, if the child 
is of compulsory age« 

Z. Change of residence. 

4. Incoming residence* 

Refusal to give any information, or giving false informa- 
tion was made punishable by a maximum of twenty dollars or 
thirty days in jail,* (l) 

Providence Providence, R^I. uses a method of taking 
Plan the school census that may be noted here^ 
in view of the attention that it has at- 
tracted* The results claimed for it are certainly good, and 
it obviously, possesses certain features of exceptional merit* 
The taking of the census is in charge of the chief attendance 
officer, who uses the men of his department and such others 
as he may find to employ to take the census every January* 

It is unique in that it starts out with almost complete 
information already gained by inquiry through the schools, 
the teachers and pupils aiding* The cards made out in the 

(l) Law quoted in Elliott,E.iL -State School Systems II. 
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8Chool8> one for each child^ stating age in months^ grade^ 

nationality of parent, etc*, are collected and assorted in 
order of the addresses. The enumerators then take them and 

verify the facts, or correct them as the case may be, in the 

meantime picking up what new information can be found. This 

census is taken by a thorough house canvass. Any children 

of school age not found in school are immediately investigated. 

The cards, when completed, are arranged and cataloged, so that 

t« f orm a complete record of all the children in the city. 

New-comers are reported by teachers, charity workers, police 

and citissens. 

The chief attendance officer asserts that because of 
this system, it has become much easier to enforce compulsory 
attendance laws, and that the cost to the city for this en- 
forcement is only one-fourth to one-third per capita of what 
it c6st8 in other American cities of the same size. Assuming 
that the percentage of attendance are equally high, this is 
indeed a good showing, (l) 

There is no doubt but that the states will sooner or 
later begin to take account of its future citizens in a more 
thorough manner. It is notorious that we know so little* and 
have such meager means of finding out ^ some of the most fun- 
damental, as well as most elementary, facts of the social 

(1) Rept, of School Committee, Providence,R.I. 1908 p.ll3.ff. 
Also, An.Am« Acad, of F0I.& Soc. Science, UcV 1910« 
And, Ayres: Lag/tards in Our Schools, p. 303. 
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conditions that must be met by state and society even in 
the most immediate future « 

As some clear-thinking educators have pointed out, 
the methods of objective measurement of the business and 
technical world must come to help in education^ A. success- 
ful manufacturer of stoves keeps a complete record of every 
detail of construction, material, labor, costs, etc*, from 
the raw material until the stove becomes the property of the 
consumer* The same is true for the up-to-date shoe manufact- 
urers and dozens of other lines* Why then should not the state 
keep a complete record of its work in the production of cit- 
izens? The Prussian system outlined in Chapter VI, comes 
near doing this^ but it is doubtful if such a plan could be 
carried out in the same manner under ordinary American con- 
ditions* It is more probable that success would follow an 
attempt made in this country, if responsibility for its ad- 
ministration ' wH b 4 be placed in the public school system^ 
With all its faults, this is the most strongly developed 
institution, and the most nearly representative of American 
ideals, that we have* In an imperial^ military state like 
Prussia, the statistics gathering may be handled best by the 
police, but not so in this country. It will be necessary, 
no doubt 9 to centralize and unify the school systemsjalong 
this point* One of the direct immediate needs is uniformity 
among the states, so that rational comparisons may be made. 
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and school work standardized. But this is not beyond hope. 
Much is now being accomplished in this direction under 
the leadership of the Federal Bureau of Education. Every- 
thing points to continued progress* When such records are 
taken and kept for every child, there will be no need of 
the school census as we now know it. 
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VIII. Conolueione 

An effective sohool census law may be characterized 
as eatisfying the following general conditions:- 

!• Provision for an accurate enumeration of all per- 
sons within prescribed agesi together with all items of 
information concerning these persons necessary to show the 
nature and general extent of the problem of public education* 

2. Provision for special means of getting an accurate 
enumeration of all essential facts which cannot be readily^ 
economically^ and accurately learned by the ordinary enumera- 
tors • 

3. Provision for the development of the use of the 
school census by placing the power with the state smpe r intendm- 
ents » or other chief educational officers^ to call for other 
facts than those specifically named in the law« 

4* Provision for **w publication, distribution and 
use ,^ not only in school administration, but also in the en- 
forcement of compulsory school and child labor laws, and 
wherever it may serve social welfare « 

But to consider the matter more specifically, having 
in mind the systems and methods of the states as they now 
are, the following conclusions might be drawn as to what the 
school census should comprise* 

Items Name, date of birth, birth-place, sex, color, 

and nationality should appear for every child* 

Such an important as the date of birth should be investigated 
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thoroughly. Wherever question arises ^ parents should be 
required to produce proof in way of birth certificate or 
other copy of public record of birth. States not now re- 
quiring registration of births might well take this step, 
if for no other reason, to aid in this important matter. 

School As to what should be considered as con- 
Age stituting school-age there is evidently wide 
difference of opinion* To make the census 
most effective as an aid to enforcing compulsory attendance, 
it should at least show just how many are of the age during 
which the compulsory laws are operative. But on the point 
of what ages should be comprised under the compulsory laws, 
there is also difference of opinion. To summarize the views 
of many who are vitally interested in this great problem, 
it seems that from six to sixteen is neither xinreasonable 
nor beyond the lowest limit of safety to our future society, 
with some possible exemption of those over fourteen who have 
completed a full elementary course of instruction, and are 
of good physical development* 

The enumeration might with profit include all between 
the ages of four and eighteen; those between four and six 
to show the authorities what children are coming of school 
age^ and those between sixteen and eighteen to show what 
tendencies arise among those beyond the compulsory age to 
leave school and to enter occupations. 
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In these days when much is being said of the necessity 
of introducing physical education into the schools, of pro- 
viding special schools for all sorts of defectives, there is 
a very insistent demand that the census should show statis- 
tics that might be used as guides to understanding the real 
needs for these activities* In answer to this demand, many 
states, as we have seen^ are attempting to enumerate child- 
ren under special classifications, children that are blind, 
deaf, dumb, feeble-minded, and physically incapacitated. 
It was also shown in Chapter II that in the case of Wisconsin, 
at least, this plan was given up, because of failure to get 
satisfactory results. It seems to be the consensus of opin- 
ion among professional statisticians, John Keren among others, 
that it is doubtful that good results can come from euiy at- 
tempt to have regular census enumerators count defectives* 
The range of variation; in defect Is great, and the line 
between normal and sub-normal hard to draw* Even profession- 
al men would differ in these classifications, and certainly 
unskilled enumerators would fail to get correct results, 
especially when confronted by the condition which is by no 
means uncommon, parents wishing to hide the defects of their 
children* 

It might be well to have the regular census taker 
enumerate abnormal cases, so far as possible, putting down 
defects for each as alleged by parents or guardians, provided 
this enumeration were used merely as a guide to a more care- 
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ful examination of each case by comi)etent specialists who 

'now 
were to follow. This, we know, is noty^^the case. In view of 

the unreliability of any such facts usually gathered, it 
might be really better not to attempt their enumeration at 
all J but, instead, discover these cases by a process of check- 
ing up and elimination between the list of children of school 
age and the school attendance records* Those absent from 
school will be of two classes, those who should not be, or 
who are illegally out of school, and those whose defect or 
sickness keeps them from attending. Both cases need atten- 
tion. After the former are disposed of, any case among the 
latter wherein there is reason for questioning the real na- 
ture of the defect, a properly qualified expert should be 
sent tt investigate and report. The results might be then 
filed with the census statement ^and, with it, constitute a 
source of accurate information for any purpose* The number 
of these cases in any community would not be large, hence 
the expense of getting the help of the specialist perhaps ^ 
would not be any :more than to require the regular enumerator 
to spend much extra time in trying to discover these cases 
and their difficulties. On the other hand, the value of the 
final reports would be immeasurably enhanced when known that 
the results were as true as possible to make then;. Further, 
special investigators would not only find the defects, but 
would also, in many cases, see how they might be remedied. 
Suggestion as to the course of treatment and prognosis are 
legitimate functions of school physicians, and the schooLT^ 
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physician would be the needed specialist in most cases referred 
to here* 

Parents* Names and addresses pf parents and guardi- 
Addresses ^^^ should be called for invariably* Some- 
thing might be gained by calling for birth- 
place of parent > and number of years in the United States^ 
in the case of foreigners* 

Parents* Occupation of parent should be stated* 
Occupation Through such information, one might be able 
to get some notion of the relation of the 
father •s occupation to the school chances of the child. On 
many points of this nature, there are now many opinions, but 
few definite cumulative facts are to be found. 

Cbnsus Census taking should tp all means be per- 
Takers formed by officials connected with the ad- 
ministration of the schools, preferably by 
those designated to enforce attendance laws* 

What £• Dana Durand says of United States census takers 
is true for school census takers as well* 

"The value of census work depends primarily upon the 
intelligence, industry, and integrity of those who collect 
the statistics in the field* It is, at best, exceedingly 
difficult to secure comi)etent persons to do the census field- 
work, because of the very limited duration of the enqployment 
which can be offered, "(l) 
(1) Am. Jol* of Sociology 15: 619-32. 
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Very frequently the school census may be taken by the same 
person year after year. This is desirable. In the city of 
Louisville^ Ky. the school authorities have for some years 
secured the help of -a- professional enumerators^ a city di- 
rectory aan^ and others as assistants who are familiar with 
making up vcurious sorts of lists of people* Of Superior's 
plan of hiring the school principals to do this work every - 
year, I have already spoken. Buffalo and New York City de- 
tail such officers from the police force as seem to their 
superiors most fitted for this work. Fall River^ Mass, and 
S t» Louis> Ho. have the school censuses taken by yearly 
contract, under bonds* This system is not without criticism. 
The best plan is undoubtedly to have it taken by attend- 
ance officers. The state of New Hampshire and several cities 
now have this arrangement* Among the cities^ Philadelphia 
claims an espBcially correct census by this method. There 
is no reason why women should not make as good enumerators 
as men. Payment should be made preferably » on the per diem 
basis. Under no circumstances could the per capita payment 
plan be recommended* Special instruction and tests in the 
methods should be given to all before permitting the actual 
work to begin. As a part of the instruction, the enumerator 
should have it made perfectly clear to him what the school 
census is for and its importance* 

Time of The best time for taking the census is 
Census Taking just before, or at, the time of opening 
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of the school for the year. This would insure that the 
list would be most nearly representative of those who ought 
to be in school. Not only that, but the suggestion to pa- 
rents to send their children to school at the very opening 
of the year would undoubtedly be strengthened. A census 
taken at the close of the school year, disclosing delinquency, 
leaves no alternative but to open legal prosecution or leave 
the law unenforced. In cases where the cause is really neg- 
lect, or thought le^ssness and ignorance^ this is neither good 
nor economical. Census taking before the opening of school 
would serve as a first suggestion or warning to get all child- 
ren of compulsory age ready for school. If, then, the public 
is made aware of the results of the census, those of compul- 
sory school age and their parents will be likely to feel in 
most communities the pressure of a public opinion that they 
should be in school. Wise school administration neglects 
neither suggestion nor publicity as forces in getting co- 
operation of school patrons even where the mailed fist of 
the law is ready to strike the disobedient or delinquent* 
Legal procedure and its terrors intensify suggestion in some 
cases, and is valuable as a last resort. 

Blank The forms of the records to be used in the 
Forms taking of the school census is another import- 
ant matter. In the appendix will be found some 
samples of census takers* blanks. For convenience and gener- 
al utility the card form possesses positive advantages. 
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The New York system is the most complete* The New York City 
card is rather too crowded, and one inrportant fact is omitted, 
viz. place of births Country of birth is not sufficient in 
case an attempt is to be made to secure copies of birth certify 
icate or other "Iproof of age" documents. The Buffalo system 
is better in most respects, but is also lacking in this matter. 
The facts called for regarding defects in both cities, bring 
out, it is presumed, alleged troubles. If followed up by 
careful examination by experts, this enumeration may become 
very valuable • 

One other feature may be noted here, though not a part 
of the subject and that is the excellent suggestion which 
Buffalo offers in requiring employment certificates to be made 
out by the health department. Physical and chronological 
age are not the same, and no department can better testify to 
what the physical age is than *fce properly manned health of- 
fice, 

A few characteristic forms prescribed by state super- 
intendents are also included in the appendix. Large, bulky 
sheets or books seem to be the rule. One can well imagine 
that when once the work is completed and these books laid on 
the shelves, that they are removed therefrom only when crowded 
conditions compel their destruction. Different colored sheets 
or cards are used to distinguish sex in some cities, and 
color in some of the sourthern states. Florida and Virginia 
at least, use the white sheets when enumerating white children 
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and yellow when enumerating negroes. Another matter of 
minor interest is the form of oath to which parents must 
subscribe in some states when giving information concerning 
their children^ See Appendix for illustrations. 

Summary In summary^ a complete^ accurate school 

census will show:- 
1. Who and how many are of school age. 

3. Who and how many are of each year of age within the 
school age period* 

3* Who and how many are of compulsory school age. 
In conjunction with other reports, it will show:- 

4. Who and how many are physically, or mentally, in- 
capable of attending school, together with reasons for in- 
oai)acity in every case, 

5. Who and how many of school age are at work, where 
they are employed, kind of work done, and reitcons for leaving 
school* 

6. Who and how many of school age are neither at work 
nor in school, nor incapacitated, with reasons for non-attend- 
ance • 

7. Who and how many of school age are without natural 
means of support, with causes for that condition* 

8* Who and how many of school age, about the age of 
twelve, are illiterate. 

9. Who and how many of school age leave school each year, 
grade at which each stops, number of years spent in school^ 
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and reasons for leaving, 

10% Who and how many of school age become criminals 
each year, nature of crime, school and employment records 
of each« 

To this rather formidable appearing list, other items 
might be added^ but close analysis will reveal that if the 
first two were accurately obtained, all of the others might 
be quite easily gained* The approach to the enforcement 
of compulsory education and olLiJ.d labor laws could be made 
comparatively easy. The other items concerning defectives, 
employment, orphanage, illiteracy, health, morality, actual 
extent of education, etc., are those towards which educators 
and all others interested in rational social life must aim 
and work to have included soon* Though not absolutely 
necessary, uniformity among all the states as to school 
ages, compulsory and child labor age periods, and methods 
of census taking is desirable. Certainly in every state there 
should be a unified, harmonious working of the laws governing 
the schools, the school census, and of the compulsory educa- 
tion, and of the child labor laws. It is entirely fitting 
that the public system should be the central, organizing link 
in thia administrative chain, the purpose of which is the 
conservation of life, strength, efficiency, and morality of 
the child. To this large purpose, the school census may sees 
to be but a small factor, but surely, as has been shown, a very 
essential one. 
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Appendix 

-Contents- 
California School Census Marshaled Blank 

Texas School Census Blanks 

Washington School Census Blank 

West Virginia School Census Blank 

Wyoming School Census Blank 

Denver School Census Blank and Instruction Sheet 

Detroit School Census Blank 

New York School Census Law 

New York School Census Blank 

New York City School Census Blank and Instructions 

to Enumerators 
Buffalo School Census Blanks and Explanation 
Portland^ Oregon School Census Blanks and Instruc-* 

tion Sheet 
Superior^ Wisconsin School Census Blanks 
Form of Oath administered to parents - 
t(lndiana^ Kentucky and Washington J 
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THECALIFORKIA SCHOOL CiaiSUS 



SeboolDistriet 



R KPO RX 

OF 

SCHOOL CENSUS MARSHAL 



ipgrcensus Marshal must Pill Out this Affidavit 
i>efore a School Trustee, County Otflcer or 
Notary. 

/ do solemnly swear (or affirm') that the 
facts set forth in the within report are just 
and true, according to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, and were collected in strict 
accordance with law and the instructions 
given above. SO HELP ME GOD. 



School Census Marshal, 
Subscribed and sworn to before m^e, a 

of the County of 

and the State of California, this 

day of. , Anno Domini 

191...^ 

Signature of Person Administering Oath. 
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Form of Oath Administered to Parents 

Indiana I HolemQiy swear or affirm that the : enumeration 
opposite:my name:is oorrect as I verily belieYe* 



Kentuoky I hereby certify that the enumeration 
opposite my name:is correct as I verily believe^ 



Washington I cert if y, upon honor^that the foregoing in- 
formation is correct* 






Ci4m^ 
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